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SYMPOSIUM 
THE GROUNDS OF OBLIGATION 


I. THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF OBLIGATION-STATEMENTS 




























HE problem with which I shall be concerned in this paper is: 

What kind of grounds justify a particular statement about 
obligation? As I shall argue, this is equivalent to asking for the 
grounds of an obligation or for the grounds of a moral judgment. 
Before we can understand the issues involved it will first be neces- 
sary to present an analysis of the justificandum. 

The term ‘‘obligation’’ will be used to stand for moral obliga- 
tion in the sense in which having or being under an obligation to 
do X is equivalent to having a moral duty to do X, and being 
under an obligation not to do X means it is morally wrong to do 
it. In other words, ‘‘obligation’’ will refer to the moral oughtness 
of actions and forbearances and a statement of obligation will be 
regarded as a species of ought-statement. I shall begin by discuss- 
ing ought-statements in general. 

The first characteristic of ought-statements is what I shall call 
their prescriptiveness. Whereas the assertion of or assent to a 
statement of fact signifies that the speaker believes the fact in 
question, the unqualified assertion or assent to an ought-statement 
signifies that the speaker has committed himself to perform the 
action required if he can and if there are no unforeseen extenuating 
circumstances. Depending upon the nature of the required per- 
formance, such commitment may be the initiation of action, a 
decision to act, a readiness to act when the occasion is appropriate, 
etc. In other words, when someone states without qualification 
that he ought to do X, he implies that he is ready to do it, just 
as when he states that it is raining, he is implying that he believes 
that it is raining. (I shall use the word ‘‘imply’’ in the special 
Sense recognized by Moore, and used by other contemporary British 
philosophers. ) 

It should be noted that I have specified that the assent be un- 
qualified, since we often qualify our assent to an ought-statement in 
such a way as to cancel out the commitment : ‘‘T admit that I ought 
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to do X, but I shall not because. . . .’’ It is also necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the utterance of a sentence containing the word 
‘‘ought,’’ and an ought-statement. Just as we frequently utter 
other kinds of indicative sentences without implying that we believe 
what they say, so we can also utter ought-sentences without imply- 
ing commitment to action. In both cases, whether or not an utter- 
ance is to be construed as a statement must be determined from 
the context; usually we can find out by asking the speaker: ‘‘ Are 
you speaking seriously ?’’ 

It is also possible, of course, for someone to make an ought- 
statement without in fact intending to do the required act, just 
as he can make a statement about a matter of fact without actually 
believing it. But whether or not a speaker is lying is an empirical 
question ; whereas my contention is a ‘‘logical’’ one, i.e., that when 
a statement is made the speaker purports to be expressing his con- 
viction—regardless of whether he actually does so. In this respect, 
the present contention differs from some versions of emotivism 
which analyze ethical utterances in terms of their ‘‘functions’’ and 
‘*uses’’—where these terms refer to the purposes of the speaker 
and the effects on the listener. The ‘‘functions’’ of ethical dis- 
course are contingent, and their investigation is a subject for 
empirical inquiry, which is sometimes called ‘‘ pragmatics.’’ 

In certain respects, ought-statements resemble imperatives, for 
in assenting to an imperative one is also eo ipso expressing one’s 
intention to carry it out. For this reason it is sometimes said that 
an ought-statement entails an imperative... However, an ought- 
statement differs from an imperative and other non-indicative sen- 
tences in that the speaker makes a kind of claim for it which is 
analogous to the truth-claim in a statement of fact.? 

This second characteristic of ought-statements I shall call their 
legitimacy-claim. Let us now examine those features of an ought- 
statement which make the attribution of a truth-claim to them so 
plausible, and which constitute their legitimacy-claim. They are, 
I suggest, the following. 

(1) Ought-statements like statements of fact are assertive in 
that the speaker implies that he endorses and subscribes to them. 
In the case of ought-statements this means that the speaker is ready 
to perform the act in question (if he can) ; and even though he is 
commending an action to someone else, he implies that he would 
do the same if he were in similar circumstances. In other words, 
the assertion of an ought-statement and the assent to it equally 

1See Hare, Language of Morals, p. 171. 


2This point is clearly stated by Mandelbaum, Phenomenology of Moral 
Experience, p. 258. The page references in the text are to this book. 
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imply the commitment of the speaker, in the same way that both 
the assertion of and assent to a statement of fact imply a belief 
about that fact. (In contrast, an imperative does not imply any 
commitment on the part of the speaker to perform the required act.) 

(2) In making an ought-statement the speaker implies that he 
considers it worthy of assent by anyone. As a contingent fact, he 
may hope that the listener will accept it, but, even if it is not ac- 
cepted or there is no expectation that it will be accepted, the speaker 
implies that it is worthy of acceptance.® 

(3) The speaker implies that what he says is not capricious, and 
that there are grounds or good reasons supporting the ought-state- 
ment.* Of course, he only implies this; he does not thereby state 
that he has grounds nor is he stating the grounds. (In fact, a 
person may make either a statement of fact or an ought-statement 
with the conviction that there are grounds for it without being able 
to state what the grounds are; and two people can agree to a state- 
ment without agreeing about the grounds for it.) 

I shall begin my discussion of the grounds of obligation with a 
few comments on my use of the term ‘‘ground.’’ By a ‘‘ground’’ 
of something, I mean anything that justifies it; neither the justifi- 
candum nor the justificans need be a proposition. According to 
this extremely broad conception of ground, there may be grounds 
for choices, attitudes, and inferences, as well as for statements and 
beliefs, and similarly experiences (e.g., perceptions and memories) 
and desires may serve as grounds. (I have adopted this broad 
sense of ground in order to facilitate the comparison of quite diver- 
gent theories of the grounds of obligation.) 

There are two further characteristics which I shall attribute 
to grounds. (1) A ground need not always be conclusive, but 
sometimes justifies only in the absence of counter-reasons for reject- 
ing it. In this sense, perceptual experience may serve as a ground 
for a belief about material objects; and the fact that someone has 
made a promise may serve as a ground for a performance. In 
other words, grounds often are ‘‘defeasible’’ (in Hart’s sense), 
and can be rebutted; but they are valid ‘‘unless’’ they are re- 
butted.5 (2) With this proviso, I shall hold that a ground must 
actually justify the justificandum, and not merely incline someone 
to aecept it. Although not necessarily conclusive, a ground is 
always a good reason; it is a legitimate reason. Consequently, a 
ground-statement always implies a legitimacy-claim. 


3 See Toulmin, Reason in Ethics, pp. 71 ff. 

4See Nowell-Smith, Ethics, pp. 81-82. 

5 See Hart, ‘‘The Ascription of Responsibilities and Rights,’’ in Logic 
and Language, First Series, ed. by A. Flew. 
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An important consequence of my earlier contentions about the 
prescriptiveness of ought-statements is that the grounds for a par- 
ticular ought-statement are identical with the grounds for perform- 
ing the required act ; and mutatis mutandis the grounds for a moral 
judgment are identical with the grounds of the obligation. This 
follows from the fact that the assent to an ought-statement is eo 
ipso a commitment to action (e.g., a decision) ; and hence whatever 
justifies the assent also justifies the action. 

Up to this point everything I have said about ought-statements 
applies to non-moral ought-statements as well as obligation-state- 
ments. We employ a great variety of non-moral ought-statements 
in etiquette, athletics, law, business, personal choices (as of a career 
or a mate), ete. The grounds for ought-statements are multi- 
farious, and may include anything from a convention or rule to 
some end-in-view of the agent. However, a distinctive feature of 
all non-moral oughts is that their prescriptiveness may be legiti- 
mately repudiated on the ground that the act in question does not 
suit the agent’s purposes; e.g., ‘‘I ought not to cut the salad with 
my knife, but it is much easier.’’ (See earlier remarks on qualified 
ought-statements.) This kind of repudiation is inadmissible for a 
moral obligation ; one cannot say: ‘‘I shall not do my duty, because 
I don’t want to.’’ 

Any account of the grounds of obligation must satisfy three re- 
quirements before we can consider it to be adequate. (1) It must 
explain the difference between the grounds of obligations and of 
non-moral oughts. (2) It must explain the prescriptiveness of 
obligation-statements. (3) It must show how such statements can 
be legitimate. 

The first theory which I shall examine maintains that moral 
judgments are grounded in an immediate apprehension of the 
obligatoriness of the act in question. Thus, according to Mr. 
Mandelbaum : 


. all moral judgments are grounded in our apprehension of relations of 
fittingness or unfittingness between the responses of a human being and the 
demands which inhere in the situation by which he is faced. [P. 181.] 


One immediately ‘sees’—or so one believes—the rightness or wrongness of 
that which is contemplated. [P. 46.] . .. we predicate fittingness or unfit- 
tingness of a particular envisioned action . . . on the ground that we feel 
it to be fitting or unfitting in the situation which confronts us. [P. 61.] 
(Italics are mine.) 


I have some difficulty in understanding and accepting this view. 
To begin with, the phenomenological description of moral experi- 
ence which Mr. Mandelbaum offers employs terms like ‘‘see’’ and 
‘feel’? in such a way that it is difficult, if not impossible, to dis- 
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tinguish the immediate experience of moral judging from the ex- 
perience which is taken to be a ground of the moral judgment. 
Phenomenologically, I think I can understand the use of such 
terms to describe our awareness of the act of judgment itself, or 
at least in my own immediate experience I am aware of a certain 
kind of feeling of conviction when I judge that an act is obligatory. 
But I find this kind of feeling indistinguishable from the kind of 
feeling of conviction which I have when I make any judgment 
whatsoever. If this is the ‘‘feeling’’ referred to, it cannot serve as 
a ground of a moral judgment any more than a feeling of convic- 
tion can be the ground of a judgment about a matter of fact. 

The English word ‘‘feeling’’ is used in at least two other ways 
in connection with moral experience, but in neither of these can it 
stand for a ground of moral judgments. First, there is what may 
be called the propositional use, e.g., ‘‘I feel that I ought to do.... 
What do you think?’’ Here ‘‘I feel . . .”? means only ‘‘I am in- 
clined to think .. .,’’ and the speaker uses the phrase merely to 
indicate that he is withholding a legitimacy-claim. Second, we 
employ the word ‘‘feeling’’ in connection with ‘‘feelings of obliga- 
tion’’ or ‘‘feelings of remorse.’’ Such feelings may be called 
affective concomitants of moral judgments, since ordinarily they are 
psychological consequences of such judgments coupled with factual 
judgments about what one wants to do or has done, and with 
inclinations to do something else. I doubt that such concomitant 
feelings are essential to every moral judgment, since we often act 
to fulfill our obligations without any feelings whatsoever. But 
even granting that every moral judgment involves this type of 
feeling, it is clear that it could never serve as a ground of a moral 
judgment, for we can disagree with a person’s judgment about 
his obligations while admitting everything about his feelings. 
Furthermore, we use moral judgments as the basis for judging the 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of moral feelings, rather than 
conversely. 

The view that moral judgments are grounded on a kind of 
experience analogous to sensible perception raises new difficulties. 
We must begin by distinguishing between what I shall call the 
‘‘epistemic’’ and the ‘‘phenomenalistic’’ senses of words like ‘‘see’’ 
and ‘‘feel.’’? When used epistemically, statements employing words 
like ‘‘see’’ and ‘‘apprehend”’ entail that what is seen or appre- 
hended actually is the case. I cannot truly say that I see that a 
stick is bent unless it actually is bent; and my statement can be 
refuted by showing that the stick is not bent. In short, in the 
epistemic sense these perceptual words are what Ryle calls ‘‘achieve- 
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ment words.’’* We often use words like ‘‘see’’ and ‘‘apprehend”’ 
in non-perceptual contexts to convey the sense of achievement, e.g., 
“*‘T see how to do it now,’’ or ‘‘I see what you mean.’’ I submit 
that when we use these words in moral statements we mean only 
that we have become convinced that X is wrong, i.e., we have 
achieved what we think is a reasonable conclusion. In all these 
cases, if the achievement is refuted, the statement would be with- 
drawn. 

The distinctive aspect of the use of words like ‘‘see’’ and ‘‘feel’’ 

in connection with sensible perception is that they involve some 
kind of perceptual experience (sensations, sense-data) which is 
‘similar to that occurring in non-veridical perceptions ; consequently 
we must recognize the phenomenalistic sense of perceptual words, 
according to which I can ‘‘see’’ stars even if there are no stars, and 
I can ‘‘feel’’ hot even though it is really not hot. The distinction 
between perceptual appearance and reality has no analogue in 
moral discourse; for, although it makes sense to say: ‘‘X appears 
bent to me although I know that it really is not bent’’ and ‘‘It 
feels hot to me although I am convinced that it really is not,’’—it 
would be extremely odd to say: ‘‘X appears right to me although 
I know that it really is not right’’ or ‘‘I feel X to be right although 
I am convinced that it really is not right.’’ Of course, it is sensible 
to say that X appears right to Jones or that Jones feels X to be 
right, even though it really is not right; but here all that is meant 
is that Jones thinks that X is right. In moral discourse phrases 
like ‘‘P feels ...’’ and ‘‘. . . appears to P’’ have the same mean- 
ing as ‘‘P thinks or believes. . . .’’ This consideration explains the 
oddness of applying the perceptual dichotomy between appearance 
and reality to the language of morals; for to say that X appears 
right to me although I am convinced that it really is not right 
would entail that I think X is right although I am convinced that 
it is not! The perceptual analogy breaks down at this point. 

An even more serious objection to the view that particular moral 
assertions are grounded in immediate apprehension is that if we 
asked someone to give a reason for his statement that X is right, and 
he replied simply: ‘‘My reason for saying so is that I apprehend 
(see, feel) that it is right,’’ we should ordinarily assume that our 
question had not been properly understood ; and if, after repeating 
the question, we always received the same answer, we should be 
justified in concluding that the speaker himself did not know 
what reasons there were for his statement. 

That our ‘‘apprehensions’’ or ‘‘feelings’’ are not — for 
a particular obligation-statement in the way in which perceptions 


6 See Ryle, Concept of Mind, pp. 149, 222, 241, et passim. 








are grounds for statements of fact, is clear from the fact that it is 
always legitimate to ask: ‘‘ Why, or on what grounds do you feel X 
is right?’’ In contrast, it would be odd to ask: ‘‘On what grounds 
do you feel hot, or see X to be A?’’ 

I shall now assume that particular obligation-statements are 
established as legitimate only by some form of discursive inference, 
and that the grounds of a particular obligation can be discovered 
only by means of ethical reasoning. I shall also assume that facts 
or factual beliefs are relevant to the determination of obligations 
and as such may be considered to be grounds of a particular obliga- 
tion. The main problem remaining is to determine how and why 
such facts or factual beliefs are relevant to the determination of 
obligations, and whether other kinds of grounds besides these are 
necessary to justify them. 

We may immediately dismiss the view that the only sense in 
which we can speak of ‘‘reasons’’ for a moral judgment (or obliga- 
tion) is when they designate factual beliefs which cause or which 
under certain conditions would cause a person to accept a moral 
judgment.’ Regardless of whether a moral judgment is conceived 
of as the expression of an attitude, an affective response, ete., and 
regardless of the special conditions, such as impartiality, omnisci- 
ence, etc., which are laid down—the moral judgment cannot be 
legitimate unless it is grounded, and it cannot be grounded unless 
the grounds themselves are legitimate—not merely psychologically 
efficacious. 

In order to account for the legitimacy of ‘‘reasons,’’ we may 
hold either that there are special rules of inference legitimizing rea- 
soning from facts to obligations, or that these ‘‘reasons’’ are prem- 
ises in the traditional logical sense. The first type of theory is 
unsatisfactory for several reasons; for example, it multiplies in- 
definitely the number of rules of inference required, and seems to 
contribute nothing which is not contained in the traditional deduc- 
tive theory.® 

I shall consider the deductive theory in the traditional form 
of the practical syllogism, in which the major premise is ethical, 
the minor premise factual, and the particular conclusion ethical.® 


7*¢ Any statement about any matter of fact which any speaker considers 
likely to alter attitudes may be adduced as a reason for or against an ethical 
judgment’’ (Stevenson, Ethics and Language, p. 114). 

8 For further criticisms of this view, which may be attributed to Toulmin, 
see Hare, op. cit., pp. 44-50. 

®9In view of the work that has recently been done in the logic of impera- 
tives, as well as traditional formulations of the practical syllogism, I shall 
assume there is no question of the possibility of valid deductive inferences 
involving prescriptive premises and conclusions. 
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(Henceforth, I shall refer to the major ethical premise as a moral 
principle.) There are two sets of problems to be faced by anyone 
espousing this view. First, it must show how the moral principles 
themselves are established as legitimate, as well as establish specific 
principles. I shall not discuss these problems here. Second, the 
relationship of moral principle to particular moral conclusions must 
be explicated. This problem is especially acute for someone who 
maintains that there is a plurality of moral principles, since he 
must provide some answer to the question of how to handle cases 
in which the simultaneous application of two different principles 
leads to incompatible conclusions (the so-called problem of the 
‘‘eonflict of duties’’). 

It is clear that if the syllogistic form of inference is to be ap- 
plied in ethical reasoning, some flexibility or ‘‘looseness’’ is required 
in our deductions in order to fit the principles to the concrete par- 
ticulars of a specific situation. It appears, for example, that the 
principle of promise-keeping must be sufficiently flexible so as to 
allow one to break a promise in a case such as Socrates’ example of 
returning a borrowed weapon to a madman. 

Hare proposes to solve this problem by attributing the required 
flexibility to the principle itself, thus allowing it to be susceptible 
of modification in the light of new circumstances and incorporating 
exceptions into the principle by reformulating it. Thus he writes: 


If we decided that this should be an exception, we thereby modify the principle 
laying down an exception to it. ... All decisions except those, if any, that 
are completely arbitrary are to some extent decisions of principle.1° 


Accordingly, we make an exception for Socrates’ madman. 
But if the principle is always open to exceptions, and can be modi- 
fied by a new decision, it is difficult to understand how it can 
function logically as a premise. Logically perhaps this would 
amount to making the major premise into an I or O proposition 
(e.g., ‘‘Some promises ought to be kept’’), and this would entail 
violating one of the rules of the syllogism. Or perhaps the excep- 
tions are introduced ad hoc. In any case, the logical force of using 
a principle as a premise would be nullified. 

A revised version of the.syllogistic theory seems to me to avoid 
these difficulties and, in addition, makes possible a theoretically 
precise differentiation of statements of moral obligation from other 
kinds of ought-statements. Let us assume (1) that every moral 
principle is absolutely and unconditionally universal, and (2) that 


the element of flexibility enters in only in the application of the 
principles. 


10 Hare, op. cit., p. 65. 
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By assuming the universality of moral principles both with 
regard to persons and to acts of a certain kind, we retain the 
logical force and cogency of arguing from moral principles, since 
there can be no exceptions for people in particular situations. Fur- 
thermore, the universality of scope of a moral principle provides us 
with a clear-cut differentia by which to distinguish moral from 
non-moral ought-statements. 

We can provide for the kind of flexibility which is required 
when two moral principles apparently entail incompatible obliga- 
tions by admitting some latitude in the application of the prin- 
ciples. In effect, this means that the problem in a ‘‘conflict of 
duties’’ situation is a question of which moral principle should be 
applied. It might be objected that by reducing this acute prob- 
lem to a question of application, I am merely avoiding an embar- 
rassing issue. However, the problem of application of moral prin- 
ciples is a much more general problem for ethics, and involves more 
than just questions of the application of principles in conflict situa- 
tions. For example, we encounter the same kind of problem in 
borderline cases, where it is a question of whether to apply or not 
to apply a principle; monistic theories which admit only a single 
moral principle also encounter problems of application; and even 
a theory which rejects moral principles in favor of rules must face 
the problem of application. 

The theory I am proposing can be illustrated by the type of 
controversy frequently encountered in the law in which the parties 
to a dispute are not questioning the validity of the laws involved, 
but differ only over how the law is to be applied to the particular 
ease. The issue may involve either a conflict of laws or a border- 
line situation, but it is interesting to note that in general the same 


methods of solution are applied to both, e.g., the use of analogical 


reasoning, ete. 

Although we may employ rules of thumb in deciding questions 
of application, there can be no hard and fast rules of application, 
that is, principles to be invoked to conclusively justify an applica- 
tion. But this is not extraordinary, since, if there were, then 
we should require a rule for applying the rule, and a rule for 
applying it, and so on ad infinitum.™ 

This is suggested by Aristotle when he says that in applying 
the moral principle of the mean all that we can do is to follow the 


11 Kant, who has often been charged with excessive rigorism, explicitly 
states that questions of the application of moral principles belong not to ethics 
Proper, but to casuistry. The latter ‘‘is neither a science nor a part of it,’?’ 
it is not dogmatic but is learned by practice, and is fragmentary and unsys- 
tematic (Metaphysik der Sitten, II. Teil; Cassirer adition, VIII, 222). 
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example of the ‘‘man of practical wisdom.’’ Incidentally, he 
brings out another interesting aspect of the problem of application 
in his discussion of incontinence (akrasia) ; the incontinent man 
neither denies the legitimacy of moral principles, nor does he 
modify them to suit his purposes; he simple fails to apply them to 
his own case, by employing the wrong minor premise.’ Thus, he 
accounts for cases in which moral principles appear to be non- 
prescriptive because the agent fails to act in accordance with them. 


JoHN Lapp 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


II. ON THE USE OF MORAL PRINCIPLES 


1. On ‘‘GrouNDs’’ 


HE term ‘‘ground’’ has been used in various ways in ethical 

discussions. Mr. Ladd’s paper uses it in what is perhaps its 
widest sense: ‘‘a ‘ground’ for something [is] anything that justifies 
it.’ According to this usage, a ground is a justifying reason; it 
is that which legitimizes. Thus, the ground of a particular moral 
statement would be whatever other statement, or whatever experi- 
ence, can serve to justify that statement. Mr. Ladd further adds 
that he wishes to confine the term ‘‘ground’’ to that which actually 
justifies. In these respects Mr. Ladd’s usage is not only a very 
common usage but is probably the most prevalent one in con- 
temporary ethical discussions. 

However, some writers on ethics (and Ross in particular) have 
used the term in a different way. Ross, it will be remembered, 
discussed problems concerning the definition of ‘‘right,’’ and of 
‘*good,’’ and came to the conclusion that one must distinguish be- 
tween the definition of ‘‘right’’ and the ground (or grounds) of 
rightness. The distinction he drew was that between ‘‘elucidating 
the meaning of the word ‘right’ [and] stating the ‘characteristic, 
the possession of which by an act entails its having the character- 
istic of rightness’’ (Foundations of Ethics, p. 42). Whatever may 
be the difficulties in Ross’ view of what constitutes a proper defini- 
tion, the meaning which he assigns to ‘‘ground’’ is clear. The 
ground of obligation of an act would be whatever characteristic of 
that act entailed that it was an obligatory act. In short, ‘‘grounds 
of obligation’? are ‘‘obligatory-making characteristics’’ (ef. op. cit., 
pp. 12, 27). 


12 Nicomachean Ethics, 114710, 1107 a2, 
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But what, we may ask, is the relation between this view of the 
grounds of obligation and that view which Mr. Ladd shares with 
most recent writers ? 

It is obvious, I believe, that if we adopt Ross’ usage when he 
speaks of ‘‘grounds’’ we are in fact giving justifying reasons in 
precisely the sense that Mr. Ladd, and others, speak of justifying 
reasons. For example, if we make a statement concerning a moral 
obligation, and if this statement is challenged, then (if we adopt 
Ross’ usage) we would give justifying reasons for the statement by 
attempting to indicate the obligatory-making characteristics of that 
which we hold to be obligatory. Similarly, in justifying a moral 
choice or attitude, what Ross terms a ‘‘ground’’ (the presence of 
some good-making or right-making characteristic in what we judge) 
serves as a means of justifying that choice or attitude. Thus, 
while Ross gives a definition of ‘‘ground’’ which differs widely 
from the definition given by most contemporary writers on ethics, 
what he takes to be the ground of obligation can and does serve the 
specific function with which these writers are concerned. 

But we must now ask whether there may not be some advantage 
in defining ‘‘ground’’ in the usual way, rather than in Ross’ way. 
Would it not be an advantage to use the term to refer to any jus- 
tifying reasons, and not confine our justifying reasons to the pur- 
ported existence of specific good-making or right-making charac- 
teristics in that which is judged? Ross’ form of justification would 
then be merely one sub-class of justifying reasons, and if we re- 
jected his theory that there are in fact basic good-making or right- 
making characteristics in certain actions or states of affairs we 
could still fall back on other types of justification. 

This alternative would seem to be attractive, but there is one 
important reason for rejecting it. In moral discussions the ulti- 
mate justification which we must give for any moral assertion 
always involves an appeal to some further statement concerning 
‘*good,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ or ‘‘right.’’ This point is the familiar one 
stated by C. I. Lewis: ‘‘ What is right cannot be proved right by 
summoning premises which themselves say nothing about right or 
wrong’’ (The Ground and Nature of the Right, p. 84). If this 
be so, it follows that our justifying reasons must be specifically 
‘‘moral reasons,’’ i.e., no reason which does not involve reference 
to some member of the family of notions which includes ‘‘good,’’ 
‘‘right,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ etc., can be regarded as a justifying reason for 
a moral statement. Granting this, the justification of a particular 
moral statement will not be any stronger than the justification of 
that other statement (which is also a moral statement) by means 
of which we seek to justify it. But this throws us back to search- 
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ing for a means of justifying that statement. How can we do this, 
save by appealing to that which we find obligatory in it? For 
example, if we attempt to show that a particular action is right by 
showing that this action will maximize good, we will only have 
justified our judgment of its rightness if we are also justified in 
holding that it always is right to maximize good. And how shall 
this be decided except by asking, as Ross would have us ask, 
whether the ground of rightness (that which makes a right act 
right) is its tendency to promote good consequences? Thus, I sub- 
mit, if we are to justify a statement of obligation we cannot escape 
making an appeal—at some point in our argument—to the appre- 
hension of a right-making characteristic. Therefore, the attempt 
to use the term ‘‘ground’’ in the wide sense of ‘‘any justifying 
reason’’ does not permit us to avoid examining the question of what 
are the good-making or right-making characteristics which underlie 
that which we hold to be good or right. It is by means of such 
characteristics, and only by means of them, that we can ultimately 
justify statements of obligation. 


2. LaDD ON Morau PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Ladd would apparently reject the foregoing contention, and 
his rejection of it seems to me to lead to an inadequate view of the 
problem of justifying particular statements of obligation. I shall 
now criticize his view that we can justify such statements by deduc- 
tive reasoning from ‘‘moral principles.’’ 

Let us first choose for discussion the instance mentioned by 
Mr. Ladd: ‘‘You ought to pay Jones $5 because you promised him.”’ 
The moral principle which is to serve as major premise is, I take it, 
‘‘All promises ought to be kept’’; the minor, factual premise is 
‘‘You did promise to pay Jones $5’’; therefore, the conclusion fol- 
lows. It is Mr. Ladd’s contention that, in such a case, the major 
premise is the moral ground for the conclusion. Now, if the person 
to whom this argument is directed does in fact accept the major 
premise, and if he also accepts the minor premise, then the conclu- 
sion does follow, and we can say not only that he should draw this 
conclusion but that he should act upon it. Mr. Ladd apparently 
believes that, in such cases, the locus of any disagreements which 
may arise is not to be found in the moral principles themselves but 
in their applications. But, surely, there also are cases of moral 
controversies in which the moral principle asserted in the major 
premise is at issue. This occurs, for example, in many discussions 
of euthanasia, where neither the facts in the case are challenged 
nor is the relevance of the principle to the case in dispute, but 
where controversy centers in the principle ‘‘No human being ought 
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to terminate a human life.’’ Mr. Ladd’s paper does not tell us 
how we can justify the acceptance or the rejection of such a 
principle. 

It is also the case (as Mr. Ladd admits) that in ‘‘eonflicts of 
duty’’ the problem of justification demands that we show that a 
particular principle is the principle which should be applied in this 
instance. In such cases, however, this is precisely the question 
which divides the disputants. Since Mr. Ladd foregoes any at- 
tempt to show how we can justify the application of one rule rather 
than another, his paper may be said to move within quite narrow 
limits. These limits are set by two working assumptions: (1) 
that no question shall be raised concerning the justification of a 
moral principle, and (2) that no question shall be raised concerning 
which of two moral principles actually justifies one statement of 
obligation, or one choice, rather than another. 

Even granting Mr. Ladd his right to draw these limits to our 
discussion, I think it can be shown that the view which he holds 
regarding justification within these limits could not be applied 
to our attempts to justify either moral principles or the application 
of rules. 

With respect to moral principles, Mr. Ladd would apparently 
admit that they cannot be derived by deductive reasoning from any 
purely factual premises (e.g., from the premise that it is customary 
in our society to keep promises). Nor would Mr. Ladd hold that 
these moral principles do not themselves stand in need of justifica- 
tion ; a moral principle, like any other ought-statement, must on his 
view make the legitimacy-claim that there are grounds or good 
reasons supporting it. If both of these points may be taken for 
granted, Mr. Ladd would seem to be committed to an infinite regress 
unless he is willing to allow either of two views: (a) the view that 
the moral principles through which specific judgments are justified 
are themselves established by some form of synthetic apriori judg- 
ment, or (b) the view that these principles are what Ross terms 
‘intuitive inductions’’ from specific cases in which we directly ap- 
prehend what is obligatory. If Mr. Ladd were to accept the first 
of these alternatives it would not only involve introducing a new 
mode of justification, but it would raise the question of whether 
it is plausible to hold a theory of synthetic apriori knowledge which 
admits that we have necessary knowledge of the principle ‘‘ All 
promises ought to be kept’’ but denies that we have the right to 
claim that we can see the necessity in the proposition ‘‘I ought to 
keep this promise.’’ And, of course, if Mr. Ladd were to accept 
the second of the alternative views, the basic means of establishing 
the rightness of a specific action would not be by deduction from 
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an already given moral premise. Thus, I do not see that the mode 
of justification which Mr. Ladd espouses within the limits of his 
paper can be applied to the justification of moral principles. 

Nor do I see that the deductive mode of justification can be ap- 
plied in reaching a decision as to which of two principles can be 
applied in a specific conflict of duties. Were there some more 
ultimate principle which could tell us which of the two conflicting 
principles should be applied, there would be no reason to hold (as 
Mr. Ladd does hold) that there is need for some ‘‘flexibility’’ in 
the application of the conflicting principles. Furthermore, were 
Mr. Ladd to formulate such a superior principle, it would violate 
his two theses concerning the criterion which distinguishes state- 
ments of moral obligation from other ought-statements. It would 
do so because this superior principle would have to formulate the 
conditions under which it is to be applied, and Mr. Ladd seems to 
be unwilling to limit his moral principles in this manner. Thus, 
whatever may be the way in which Mr. Ladd wishes to justify the 
application of one principle rather than another in conflicts of duty 
(and if there are many moral principles these cases will frequently 
arise), he must use some other means than the syllogistic form of 
reasoning which characterizes his view of justification in this 
paper.” 


3. AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW OF MoRAL PRINCIPLES 


In what follows I should like to suggest that moral principles do 
not serve the function which Mr. Ladd assigns to them even within 
the area he has discussed. Since Mr. Ladd’s paper is only con- 
cerned with justifying moral judgments once they have been made, 
and is not concerned with the experience out of which they emerge, 
I may perhaps be forgiven if I limit my own discussion of ‘‘moral 
principles’ to the role which they play in moral controversies, 


1It may be helpful to contrast Mr. Ladd’s view of moral principles with 
the view held by Ross. Ross holds: (1) neither universal moral propositions 
nor particular propositions concerning our obligations in specific instances can 
be established or validated by deduction; (2) genetically speaking, we learn 
to apprehend the truth of general moral principles by intuitive induction from 
specific instances of obligation; (3) the grounds of obligation in specific 
instances and in the general moral principles are the same, i.e., the character- 
istic of moral suitability which we find in both types of cases; (4) we can 
often know the truth of propositions which state general moral principles more 
certainly and clearly than we can know what constitutes our obligation in 4 
specific case, but this only follows from the fact that particular cases fre- 
quently involve conflicts between two prima facie obligations and (especially) 
often involve the obligation of promoting good consequences which in turn 
involves the difficulty of assessing what results an action will bring. (On these 
points, cf. Foundations of Ethics, Ch. 8 and pp. 320-321.) 
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neglecting the more difficult problem of giving a phenomenological 
account of their functions in immediate moral experience.? 

Baldly stated, my assumption will be that those general moral 
propositions which Mr, Ladd terms ‘‘moral principles,’’ and which 
Ross terms ‘‘prima facie obligations,’’ do not serve as justifying 
reasons for specific statements of obligation. Yet, if this be the 
case, what is their role in discussions of what constitutes a man’s 
obligation in a specific instance? That they do have some function 
in such discussions seems to me to be a fact which cannot be denied. 

In what follows I do not pretend to give a comprehensive 
analysis of all the functions that they serve, but I shall select three 
types of case in which they clearly play a role. 

(1) Let us take the instance used by Mr. Ladd in which X 
says to Y, ‘‘ You ought to pay Jones $5.’’ Let us assume that there 
is no dispute about the fact that Y did seriously promise to do so. 
In such a ease, as Mr. Ladd points out, when X claims that Y should 
pay, and Y denies his claim, X will either implicitly or explicitly 
invoke the principle ‘‘ All promises ought to be kept.’’ Yet, if Y 
sees no obligation to pay, will he accept this principle? I should 
suppose that, under these circumstances, Y would immediately ask 
for a justification of the rule itself; and I would further suppose 
that if he felt no obligation whatsoever to pay Jones, he would be 
somewhat bewildered by the rule which X proposed. 

Now, I do not seriously suggest that he would in fact be be- 
wildered, but that is only because I also suppose that the making 
of promises, and discussions concerning whether one is obligated 
to keep a promise, can only occur under circumstances in which Y 
would feel some obligation to keep his promise. In a simple case 
of this sort, I would assume that Y would attempt to give counter- 
vailing reasons—reasons why he need not keep his promise. Keep- 
ing the case to its simplest terms (i.e., excluding all alternatives to 
the action other than the alternative of not-paying), I would expect 
that these countervailing reasons would be excuses. For example, 
Y might say ‘‘Jones will only squander the money”’ or ‘‘He 
wouldn’t pay me if he owed me.’’ Now, the employment of such 
excuses involves Y’s acceptance of the view that promises really 


2 The latter is a problem with which I should have dealt in The Phenomen- 
ology of Moral Experience. However, from the treatment of moral principles 
which follows, a reader acquainted with that book will see that I do not believe 
that my neglect of the problem alters the conclusions there reached. 

8 These general moral propositions refer to specific types of action, such as 
‘All promises ought to be kept.’’ Although I am willing to hold that even 
more general moral propositions, such as ‘‘One ought always to promote the 
greatest possible good for the greatest number of people,’’ are susceptible of 
the same analysis, that is not a point with which I here wish to deal. 
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ought to be kept, and it is in such cases that X can effectively in- 
troduce the moral principle of promise-keeping. By insisting on 
this principle, he brings to Y’s attention that this ts a case of 
promise-keeping, that Y has an obligation to pay because he does 
in fact believe that it is right to keep promises, and that what Jones 
will do with the money, or whether Jones keeps his promises, has 
nothing to do with Y’s obligation. In other words, an appeal to 
the principle is useful because it focuses attention on the promise- 
keeping aspect of the action, undercutting the excuses. But, to 
repeat, it would not be a justification of paying the sum promised 
unless Y had already felt that were it not for the circumstances 
involved in his excuses it would have been obligatory to pay. 

(2) In addition to cutting through excuses, the appeal to a 
universal principle may clarify simple moral controversies by lead- 
ing a person from one case to another. Let us take a case other 
than promise-keeping in order to illustrate this point. A says to 
B, ‘‘You ought to pay Smith $5.’’ If B, not having promised to 
do so, asks ‘‘Why?,’’ A might point out that Smith had done B a 
service and deserved:a reward for that service. In this case A 
would (at least implicitly) be invoking the universal moral prin- 
ciple that services rendered should be rewarded, and (according to 
Mr. Ladd) he would be justifying his statement of obligation in 
this particular case by an appeal to a moral principle. However, 
suppose (as is not unlikely) that B were to answer, ‘‘But it did 
not cost Smith anything to do me this favor,’’ or ‘‘I never asked 
for his help,’’ or ‘‘He merely did it by accident, he was not trying 
to do me a favor,’’ or ‘‘Doing that for me was just part of his 
job; he gets paid for that sort of thing.’’ Each of these replies 
would suggest that B does not grant the principle that ‘‘ All-serv- 
ices rendered deserve some form of recompense.’’ Such answers 
would serve to suggest that while he might recognize that services 
rendered should be recompensed if they were done from certain 
motives, or under certain conditions (e.g., when requested), not all 
services demand recompense. At this point it is likely (I believe) 
that A, if he is still convinced that the sum should be paid, will 
shift his ground. He will not be likely to insist that all services 
should be rewarded, but will argue that in this particular case B 
does have an obligation to Smith. To show this he will seek to find 
a case which is similar in type to the case under dispute and in 
which, nonetheless, B will agree that recompense should be made. 
A can then invoke the general rule that all services of this type 
should be rewarded, thereby leading B from the case in which they 
agree to that one on which they had disagreed. Thus, a moral 
principle can serve as a means of reasoning from one case to al- 
other, even though it is not in either case (considered individually) 
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the ground of our obligation. Briefly put, in such cases a general 
moral principle is an instrument whereby attention is first focused 
on the particular feature of an action which seems to us relevant 
to our statement that the action is in fact obligatory, and it also can 
serve (because it is a universal statement) to lead from the ob- 
ligatoriness of some other similar action to the obligatoriness of the 
action under dispute. 

(3) If we now turn to a third type of case, that in which there 
is a conflict of principles, we can again see that the principles them- 
selves do not furnish the grounds for our judgment, but are 
heuristic devices used to call attention to one or another facet of 
the action which is being judged. For example, if there is (to 
use Ross’ phrase) a conflict between two prima facie obligations 
(e.g., between the obligation to keep a promise and the obligation 
to promote good consequences), where is the principle which is to 
serve as the ground for the rightness of the action which we take 
to be right ? 

In such cases, I propose, we should again examine how the 
principles are used. If neither gives us an adequate justifying 
reason for one course of conduct rather than the other, what func- 
tion can an appeal to such a principle serve? It serves, I submit, 
to check the pretension that the rightness of one course of action 
follows necessarily from the fact that it is, say, a case of promise- 
keeping: he who uses the principle of promoting good consequences 
will use it to remind his opponent that this case of promise-keeping 
would entail that we neglect the obligation of maximizing good for 
others, and if this obligation is itself challenged, he will establish 
it as a general principle in the manner which we have noted above, 
viz., by arguing from another case in which it itself is recognized 
to be morally binding. Similarly, if we feel it to be wrong for a 
man to break a particular promise in order to obtain good con- 
sequences for himself or others, we shall condemn his action as a 
ease of promise-breaking, and support our judgment by finding 
other cases of promise-breaking which our opponent will agree to 
be morally wrong. Thus, the invocation of moral principles in 
conflict cases follows from the fact that each of the two discussants 
invokes a universal rule to counteract the rule which his opponent 
can invoke on his side of the case. As Ross recognizes, this leads 
to a temporary stalemate which can only be resolved by noting ‘‘the 
relative stringency’’ of the two obligations in this particular case. 
And which of these is the more stringent cannot be determined by 
an appeal to principle; as Ross would hold, it must be solved by an 
immediate insight into this particular case. (Though how we are 
to interpret this insight is, of course, an important problem.) 
Once we have reached a solution we may again try to formulate a 
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universal principle, but this principle (if it is to justify the judg- 
ments we actually make) will have a sort of ‘‘flexibility’’ which 
Mr. Ladd would distrust: it will not be a universal proposition, but 
will consist in the much more modest claim that ‘‘Usually (or 
Under most circumstances) promises ought to be kept.’’ And such, 
I submit, are the forms often taken by our moral rules insofar as we 
are willing to consider not merely the words in which they are 
stated but the manner in which they are used. And this form of 
moral generalization is certainly not unuseful: it reminds us to 
scrutinize with care the reasons which would seem to justify an 
instance of promise-breaking in order to make sure that it con- 
stitutes an exception which—even after closely considering our 
action as an instance of promise-breaking—we are willing to accept. 

Such, then, are three of the ways in which moral principles 
actually enter into moral controversies. In none of these cases 
can the justification of a moral judgment be considered to be a 
matter of merely deducing a conclusion from a universal moral 
principle. The functions which moral principles serve in our dis- 
cussions of what is obligatory are two: (1) they are means by which 
we call attention to those specific aspects of an action which serve 
as the loci of their obligatoriness; (2) their formulation as univer- 
sals permits us to argue from case to case, and thus to use the fact 


that our opponent agrees with us in one case for the purpose of 
showing that—if he is not to be inconsistent—he must agree with 
us in the other. 


4. CoNCLUSION 


It has been my contention that the justifying grounds for any 
particular moral judgment must be found in right-making charac- 
teristics possessed by the action, choice, or attitude concerning 
which we are judging. There may of course be disagreements as 
to whether or not that which is judged really does possess these 
characteristics; in such cases a controversy ensues. If such a con- 
troversy is to be solved in a manner that compels assent, a way 
must be found to show that the disputed instance is in fact similar 
in all morally relevant respects to another specific instance in 
which there is no disagreement.* This is clearly not a deductive 
process. More important still, an analysis of this process shows 
that our justifying reasons for a particular moral judgment do not 
consist in general rules of conduct, but ultimately involve an ap- 
peal to what we find to be morally binding in specific cases. 


MavricE MANDELBAUM 
DakBTMOUTH COLLEGE 


4I have attempted to discuss some of the major aspects of this process in 
the last chapter of The Phenomenology of Moral Experience. 
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SYMPOSIUM 
LOGICAL TRUTH 


I. LOGICAL TRUTH AND LOGIC 








T is sometimes treated as a commonplace in contemporary 
philosophy that recent empiricism has happily succeeded, where 
traditional empiricism had signally failed, in disposing of a diffi- 
culty that had long been a source of acute embarrassment to 
empiricists—viz., what to do about the so-called truths of logic (and 
of mathematics). For one could hardly go along with Mill’s sug- 
gestion that such truths were really nothing but empirical or in- 
ductive generalizations. And yet the only alternative seemed to 
be to concede the very point that rationalism had always insisted 
upon, viz., that in mathematics and logic we achieve a type of 
knowledge that is absolutely necessary and hence undeniably a 
priort. 

How neat, therefore, would seem to be the stratagem of many 
recent empiricists, to concede the necessary and a priori character 
of mathematical and logical truths, but to follow this up im- 
mediately with the insistence that such truths provide us with no 
factual knowledge, and even in a sense don’t really say anything or 
give any information. Thus, as one recent textbook writer has put 
it, ‘‘If someone said, ‘Black cats are fierce,’ or ‘Black cats bring 
bad luck,’ one might question whether his statement was true; but 
probably no one would question that, whether true or false, it is a 
genuine statement. However, if someone said, ‘Black cats are 
black,’ we might be tempted to say that he was saying nothing, or 
that he was saying something true but so utterly trivial as to be 
not worth saying.’’? 

Moreover, the same writer continues by remarking that such 
statements are, of course, analytic in the sense that ‘‘you have only 
to analyze a statement of this kind in order to know whether or 
not it is true.’’? Moreover, ‘‘the reason we don’t have to test 
[such truths] by observation of the world, and the reason they are 
necessary, is simply that they are empty of any real content; they 
are all analytic or tautological.’’* In other words, they don’t 
really tell us anything about the things or entities which they 
would ostensibly seem to be about. ‘‘Black cats are black’’ does 
not tell us anything about black cats. Or as Wittgenstein put it, 

1 Hospers, John, An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis, New York, 
1953, p. 90. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid., pp. 106-107. 
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‘‘T know, e.g., nothing about the weather when I know that it 
rains or does not rain.’’ ¢ 

Now the question which I should like to raise is whether this 
hard-won and much-vaunted notion of logical truth, as being at 
once purely formal, analytic, tautological, etc., and at the same 
time quite bare of content, non-factual, uninformative, etc., is really 
much of a gain for logic. Is it particularly pertinent to logic, and 
does it really further our understanding of the nature of logic! 
Indeed, in answering such questions in the negative, I should be 
inclined to go so far as to propound a paradox to the effect that if 
such be the nature of logical truth, then no logical truth can ever 
be a truth about logic. 

And by way of explanation, let me biaie by suggesting what 
is doubtless a naive, but nonetheless alternative view of the nature 
of logical truth. For why not consider that expressions like 
‘*logical truths’’ or ‘‘truths of logic’’ simply signify truths that 
are about ® logic or have to do with things logical, in much the 
same way as the expression ‘‘truths of chemistry’’ would ordinarily 
be taken to mean simply truths that are about chemistry or that 
have to do with things chemical? Understood in this sense, the 
truths of logic would be truths about such things as predicates, 
functions, arguments, quantifiers, disjunctions, syllogisms, ete. 
In short, they would be second order truths and would involve 
second order notions, in contrast again, say, to the truths of 
chemistry which would presumably consist of first order statements 
and notions about things in the real world. 

But no sooner are ‘‘truths of logic’’ understood in this sense 
than they would seem to be anything but empty and contentless. 
Nor, for that matter, would they even seem to be on the ied of 
analytic and necessary truths. 

Consider, for example: ‘‘Linguistic expressions have intension 
and extension’’; ‘‘Declarative sentences may be either true or 
false’’; ‘‘Any statement as to what a thing is requires the use of 
a universal concept as predicate’’; ‘‘No proposition may be said to 
imply. another, if when the first is true the other is false.’’ Would 
one call such statements,* supposing them to be true, necessary 


4 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 4.610. 

5 Since I shall repeatedly be speaking of what it is that various state- 
ments or assertions may be said to be about, perhaps I had better explain that 
I understand such ‘‘aboutness’’ in neither a sophisticated nor a Pickwickian 
sense. So far as I can tell, my use of this expression is not unlike Manley 
Thompson’s (see his ‘‘What Are Law-Statements About?,’’ this JouRNAL 
Vol. LIT (1955), No. 16, pp. 421-433). 

6 Of course, one might insist that these examples are not statements at all, 
but rules. However, as is well known, it is not always easy to avoid a certain 
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truths, in the sense that their opposites are simply inconceivable? 
And as for their being uninformative, there could surely be no 
denying the fact that all these statements purport to give definite 
information about various logical instruments and devices—sen- 
tences, universals, implicative relations between sentences, ete. 

But does not this serve to confirm the paradox suggested earlier ? 
For if logical truths are truths about logic, then so far from being 
merely formal statements devoid of content, logical truths would 
rather seem by the very nature of the case to be truths about a 
particular subject matter—viz., about logical or linguistic entities, 
or objects of second intention as the Scholastics would call them. 
On the other hand, on the alternative and still fashionable view of 
logical truth as comprising mere empty formalisms and tautologies, 
all such truths, being devoid of content, could not be about any- 
thing at all, much less about a particular subject matter which 
could be said to be the proper subject matter of logic as distin- 
guished from other sciences. 

Perhaps, though, I have exaggerated this paradoxical divorce 
of logical truth from logic, on the view that I am here criticizing. 
Accordingly, let us consider an example of a so-called ‘‘logical 
truth’’ which would certainly be admitted to be such by nearly 
all contemporary logicians and which at the same time would be 


recognized as being in the nature of a purely formal or analytic 
truth. 


No unmarried man is married. 


As Professor Quine explains it, ‘‘The relevant feature of this ex- 
ample is that it not merely is true as it stands, but remains true 
under any and all reinterpretations of ‘man’ and ‘married.’ If 
we suppose a prior inventory of logical particles, comprising ‘no,’ 
‘un-,’ ‘not,’ ‘if,’ ‘then,’ ‘and,’ etc., then in general a logical truth 
is a statement which is true and remains true under all reinterpre- 
tations of its components other than the logical particles.’’ ” 

Very well, supposing that ‘‘No unmarried man is married’’ is 
a logical truth, just what is it a truth about? My own inclination, 
of course, would be to say that it is about unmarried men. But 
at once this will be recognized as hopelessly naive. For, as Pro- 
fessor Quine has so carefully pointed out, the relevant feature of 


seeming arbitrariness when one makes the pronouncement that a certain ex- 
pression that looks like a statement is really a rule. Besides, probably no one 
would maintain that logic is made up entirely of rules. Hence it should always 
be possible, at least in principle, to find examples of truths of logic that would 
illustrate the point that is here at issue. 

7 See ‘‘T wo Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ in From a Logical Point of View, 
Cambridge, 1953, pp. 22-23. 
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this example is precisely that it is not a statement that is merely 
true as it stands, but rather a statement that ‘‘remains true,’’ re- 
gardless of whether its components be ‘‘unmarried men,’’ ‘‘incom- 
petent logicians,’’ or ‘‘inane investigations.’’ Presumably, there- 
fore, it must be regarded as a purely formal statement, and hence 
as not about any determinate subject matter at all. In other words, 
it says nothing and gives no information about anything whatever. 

Just the same, there does seem to be something about this last 
conclusion that is far from cogent. For granted that in the case 
of ‘‘No unmarried man is married,’’ we can vary ‘‘married man’’ 
and ‘‘married’’ without limit and still not affect the truth of the 
statement, does it necessarily follow that the statement just says 
nothing at all and gives no information whatever? For why could 
not one argue that the possible variability of the non-logical com- 
ponents of the statement merely serves to indicate that the truth 
involved in the original statement is one that holds not just of 
unmarried men, but of anything and everything whatever? And 
what is this truth? Simply that nothing whatever is other than 
what it is. And with this our supposed example of a logical truth 
begins to take on the aspect of an ontological truth! However, 
since even to breathe the word ‘‘ontological’’ is to court almost 
certain philosophical arrest and execution at the present time, I 
shall advisedly refrain from pressing this particular point. 

To return, though, to our example of a logical truth. May we 
accordingly conclude that since it is not a truth about unmarried 
men, indeed, since it is not a truth about anything at all, it cannot 
possibly be a truth about logic or about logical entities and rela- 
tions? In short, does the very fact that it is a truth of logic rule 
out any possibility of its being a truth about logic? 

But at once, everyone will recognize that something is wrong 
with this picture. For almost all modern logicians seem to feel 
that mere formal truths and tautologies are of significance for logic. 
Perhaps the point is that truths of this sort somehow exhibit or 
show forth the purely logical or linguistic forms and structures of 
our thinking behavior; and as such, these logically true or formally 
true statements could then properly be regarded as second order 
statements. Indeed, the very way in which Quine explained the 
notion of logical truth in the above quotation might be said to focus 
attention upon the peculiar concern of such truths with what Quine 
calls ‘‘logical particles.’’ Thus ‘‘No unmarried men are married’’ 
may not tell us anything about unmarried men, or for that matter 
about any real persons or things. And yet does it not shed light 
on the use and behavior of logical particles like ‘no,’ ‘un-,’ ‘are,’ 
etc.? 
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Yet once more, it would seem that we must tread warily here. 
For is one to say that any merely formal or analytic truth, being 
thus a second order statement, is for that reason nothing more 
than a statement about its own logical particles? Is ‘‘No un- 
married men are married,’’ for example, a statement not about 
unmarried men or about anything else in the world, but only 
about ‘no’ and ‘un-’ and ‘are’? Now I do not know of any logician 
who would say quite this in so many words, but there are many 
who would come very close to implying it in practice. And yet is 
not such a view simply ridiculous on the face of it? For one 
thing, it is bad enough to be told that, when we say ‘‘No unmarried 
men are married,’’ we are not talking about unmarried men at all; 
but to have it insinuated, in addition, that we are actually only 
making a statement about ‘no’ and ‘un-’ and ‘are’ is downright 
insulting. What’s more, so to interpret the meaning of the state- 
ment would seem to involve the most elementary confusion of use 
with mention, for while the statement in question most certainly 
contains the logical particles ‘no,’ ‘un-,’ and ‘are,’ it is certainly 
not for that reason a statement about such particles. 

Of course, Mr. Strawson * has a somewhat ingenious, even if, 
as I should think, a rather cavalier, way of meeting this difficulty. 
For he in effect seems to say that although a statement like ‘‘No 
unmarried man is married’’ is ostensibly a first order statement, 
it is really a disguised second order statement. More specifically, 
he develops his contention in the light of the following examples: 


(1) The statement that he is over six foot tall is inconsistent 
with the statement that he is under six foot tall. 

(2) He is not both over and under six foot tall. 

(3) He can’t be both over and under six foot tall. 


(4) It’s tmpossible for him to be both over and under six foot 
tall. 


In analyzing these statements, Strawson maintains that (2), 
(3), and (4) are all misleading: they look like first order state- 
ments, but they really aren’t; they are disguised second order 
statements. Presumably, therefore, anyone making either state- 
ment (2), (3), or (4) does not quite mean what he says or say 
what he means. For, stripped of their disguises, (2), (3), and 
(4) actually assert no more than what is stated in (1). 

Now with all due respect to Mr. Strawson, it does seem that 


8 Cf. Introduction to Logical Theory, London and New York, 1952, chs. 
1 and 2, esp. pp. 21-22 and 35. Needless to say, I have no confidence that I 
have rightly interpreted Strawson here, his style being so opaque at times as to 
afford him protection against almost any criticiam, 
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there is something rather arbitrary and even high-handed about 
this procedure. . For how can he be so sure that ever so many 
of the ordinary statements we make, thinking that we are making 
them about persons or things, are really not about what we think 
they are at all, but are instead mere disguised second order state- 
ments? Why, on this basis it might turn out that henceforth, so 
far from an Englishman’s house being his castle, not even his 
meaning would be what he means. For just which of the state- 
ments that we make can we ever be sure will be free from exposure 
by some self-appointed watcher and warder of ordinary language? 
Thus the satirist may think that he is making an observation about 
human nature when he declares that fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread. But no, he may be told that he is not talking about 
human nature, but only about his own use of language. And the 
scientist who thinks he is talking about physical phenomena when 
he says that light travels in straight lines may actually be told 
that he is only a disguised and even hypocritical lexicographer. 
Yes, even Strawson himself may find that when he wishes to state 
it as a fact that all analytic statements are really second order 
statements, he may rudely be told that he is only trying to foist 
his own dictionary upon an audience of unsuspecting and unin- 
formed philosophers! 

Moreover, pleasantries aside, there would seem to be an order 
of priority and posteriority in first and second order statements 
that simply cannot be removed by any mere ripping off of so-called 
disguises. To be sure, there is not a single first order statement 
of any kind but what it may lend itself to description and char- 
acterization in a second order statement. This is quite as true of 
synthetic statements as it is of analytic statements. Thus the 
statement 


(5) Theaetetus sits 
can be quite legitimately described in a second order statement 


(6) The concept ‘‘sitting’’ is affirmed of the subject ‘‘Theae- 
tetus.”’ 


But the point, of course, is that the second order statement is an- 
other and quite different statement from the first order statement 
which it is about. Nor would one ever suppose that in asserting 
that Theaetetus sits, one was really only asserting (6). Quite the 
contrary, (6) presupposes (5). Nor can one readily see how the 
ease could be any different with first and second order analytic 
statements from what it is with synthetic ones—at least so far as 
the necessary priority of the one order over the other is concerned. 
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Nevertheless, for purposes of argument, suppose we waive this 
difficulty and simply assume that any seemingly first order analytic 
or logically true statement is really a disguised second order state- 
ment about some logical or linguistic use or other. Almost at once, 
this assumption will have hard going in the face of concrete ex- 
amples of logical and linguistic uses. For statements about such 
things just don’t seem to have the character of analytic or so-called 
logical truths at all. For instance, consider such things as negative 
terms and negative sentences, function terms and argument terms, 
the syllogistic form of argument, hypotheticals, double negatives, 
et al—all of these are nothing but so many logical or linguistic 
tools that we human beings employ in our efforts to know and to 
communicate our knowledge. Moreover, in so far as we try to 
understand these tools themselves—what their functions are and 
how they are to be used—we must make statements about them 
just as we make statements about anything else that we are 
seeking to know and understand. Nor would there seem to be any 
reason @ priort why such statements must needs be formal or 
analytic truths. To be sure, as second order statements, they 
are statements not about real persons or things, but only about 
our own logico-linguistic tools. But what of that? Don’t we have 
to try to learn about the nature and behavior of such tools, just k 
as we learn about the nature and behavior of other ‘‘things’’? 
And if so, will not the statements we make about them be more in 

the nature of synthetic propositions than analytic ones, to say | 
nothing of being informative rather than purely formal? 

But let us not merely cite examples of second order statements i 
which are not in the nature of formal or analytic truths at all. i 
Let us actually try the experiment of interpreting a formal or F t 
analytic truth as a second order truth. This may suffice to show i 
that the two sorts of truth are radically incompatible with each ! 
other. / 


Thus take once again a statement such as: 


No bachelor is married. 








This, let us suppose, is an analytic or a logically true statement. | 
But this means simply that the statement is really not about 
bachelors at all, since it will remain true under all reinterpretations 
of its components other than the logical components. Indeed, the 
statement is really, we might say, one involving a complete ‘‘sub- | 
ject-matter-indifference,’’ ® which we might represent thus: 


No A is non-A. 


® This expression is Strawson’s, op: cit., p. 48. 
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But this last statement, as we have seen, is supposed to be regarded 
as a second order statement which is not about things at all, but 
only about the relevant linguistic and logical devices that we use to 
talk about things. Accordingly, suppose we rewrite it as follows: 


No predicate which is the contradictory of its subject may be 
affirmed of that subject. 


This last statement, however, is also said to be an analytic or 
logically true statement. But no sooner does one say this, than 
the same analysis will pertain to it that was seen to pertain to the 
original statement, ‘‘No bachelor is married.’’ That is to say, 
the same principle of ‘‘subject-matter-indifference’’ must apply to 
it that applies to any analytic or formal truth. Hence, just as 
the earlier statement seemed to be about bachelors but turned out 
not to be so at all, so also this latest statement might seem to be 
about predicates that contradict their subjects, but it really isn’t 
so at all. Likewise, just as ‘‘No bachelor is married,’’ being 
analytic, really said no more than ‘‘No bachelor is other than a 
bachelor,’’ and hence ‘‘No A is non-A,’’ so also ‘‘No predicate 
which contradicts its subject may be affirmed of that subject’’ 
really says no more than ‘‘No predicate which contradicts its 
subject is other than a predicate which contradicts its subject.’’ 
But this simply means that our last statement which was pre- 
sumably a second order statement about certain kinds of predicates, 
as distinguished from other things, turns out not to be about any- 
thing that can be distinguished from anything else at all. In 
other words, it can in no sense be said to be about logical or 
linguistic or second order elements as distinguished from things 
that are objects of first order notions. But then it cannot even 
be said to be a second order statement! 

Where, then, does this leave us? Well, if one still wishes to 
indulge one’s taste for paradox, one can simply say that logical 
truths, being logically true, cannot possibly be truths of or about 
logic ; and, vice versa, the truths of logic, being second order truths 
about logical devices and relationships, cannot possibly be logically 
true. Or to put it more straightforwardly, it would seem in the 
light of the foregoing arguments that there is a radical incom- 
patibility between so-called analytic, formal, or logical truths and 
the properly second order truths of logic. And may we not 
simply conclude from all this that the whole notion of so-called 
logical truths, in the sense of formal or analytic truths, has no 
pertinence to logic whatever? They are not truths about logic or 
logical particles or logical relations or anything whatever having to 
do with logic; indeed, if they were, they would immediately and 
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eo tpso cease to be statements that were formally or analytically 
or logically true. 

Just the same, one might rejoin with the question: What then is 
one to do with such logically true statements? Admitting that 
they have no pertinence to logic, they nonetheless exist. What, 
then, is one to say about them? Well, one might say that maybe the 
whole idea of formal or logical truth is simply a delusion, that all 
so-called formal or analytic truths really are informative and do say 
something, be it trivial or not, and that what they say something 
about are nothing other than the very things which these same 
statements are ostensibly about. Thus ‘‘No thing other than A 
is A’’ might be taken to be a statement about things generally. 
And ‘‘No predicate may be affirmed of its contradictory opposite’’ 
would be a second order statement about properly logical entities 
and relationships. Yes, even ‘‘No unmarried men are married,’’ 
I am afraid I must confess, should be regarded as being a truth 
about unmarried men, its truth being derivative from the more 
general ontological principle that no thing other than A is A. 

‘*But,’’ you will say, ‘‘is not this right where we all came in at 
the very dawn of contemporary philosophy? Indeed, if seemingly 
necessary truths are not to be regarded as purely formal, but as 
factual, then will we not be confronted with the same old difficulties 
of traditional empiricism all over again?’’ To all of which I can 


only reply that if one finds oneself in a blind alley, going back to 
where one came in may not be such a bad idea after all. 


HENRY VEATCH 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


II. TWO PROBABILITY CONCEPTS 


OME ten years ago Rudolf Carnap distinguished between two 

probability concepts: the concept of degree of confirmation, 
which he labeled probability,, and the concept of relative fre- 
quency, which he labeled probability2.1 I propose to draw here a 
related, but different, distinction between probability as a gen- 
eralized truth-concept and probability as a generalized implication- 
concept. For purposes of clarity I shall denote the first concept by 
‘proby’, the second by ‘prob;’. Of my two concepts or explicanda, 
prob; is the same as Carnap’s probability,, but the explicatum I 
shall submit for it coincides only partly with Carnap’s favorite 
explicatum c*; as for probr, it differs from Carnap’s probabilitys, 


1‘¢The Two Concepts of Probability,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Vol. V (1945), pp. 513-532. 
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but the explicatum I shall submit for it is a specialization of the 
concept of relative frequency and, hence, of Carnap’s probabilitys. 


I 


The standard definition of the relative frequency of a property 
P in a class C, to be denoted here by ‘rf(P,C)’, is familiar enough. 
When C is finite, we identify rf(P,C) with the ratio m/n, where 
m is the number of members of C that have the property P, n the 
number of members of C. When, on the other hand, C is infinite, 
we order the members of C according to some serial scheme S or 
other, form subclasses SC, of C consisting, for each n, of the first 
m members of C, calculate the relative frequency of P in each 
SC,, and finally take the limit, if any, of the resulting sequence | 
of ratios to be rf(P,C). Let us note, by the way, that the limit 
in question is a function of the serial scheme S according to which 
we initially order the members of C. 

In 1842 Leslie Ellis, dissatisfied with current definitions of prob- 
ability, suggested translating the identity 


r{(P,C) =p 
into 


The probability of an arbitrary member of C being a P = p.? 


His suggestion, though generally accepted among mathematicians 
of the following decades, has been turned down by a number of 
contemporary philosophers, and justifiably so. There is one con- 
text, however, where in my opinion ‘relative frequency’ and ‘prob- 
ability’ may be interchanged without violence being done to the 
metalogical connotations of the latter word. 

Jerzy Neyman, when opening his Mathematical Statistics and 
Probability with Ellis’ definition : 


The probability of an arbitrary member of C being a P 
= pt rf(P iC), 


allows again C to be any class and P to be any property expressible 
in a language L; he singles out, however, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, the case where C is a class of statements and P the property 
of being true.* The one context I alluded to above resembles 


2¢¢Qn the Foundations of the Theory of Probabilities,’’ Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol. VIII (1844), pp. 1-6; the paper 
was read in February of 1842. I am indebted for this reference to R. Carnap’s 
Logical Foundations of Probability (Chicago, 1950), p. 587. 

8 Lectures and Conferences on Mathematical Statistics and Probability 
(Washington, 1952), p. 2. 
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Neyman’s illustration; it has the property of being true as its P 
and a special class of statements, for which I shall now hunt, 
as its C. 

Let L be a miniature language containing only two primitive 
predicates, namely: ‘is red’ and ‘is black’, and let the universe 
of discourse of L consist of six red marbles and four black ones, 
to be respectively denoted by the constants ‘r,’,..., ‘re’, ‘bi’, 
..., ‘ba’. We can form in L twenty atomic statements, namely: 


r,; is red, ..., Ye is red, b; is red,..., bg is red (1), 
and 


r, is black, ..., re is black, b; is black,..., bg is black (2). 


We can also form in L two atomic quasi-statements, that is, two 
expressions which resemble the statements listed in (1) and (2) 
except for containing a so-called variable, say ‘x’, in place of the 
constants ‘r,’,..., ‘Te’, ‘bi’,..., ‘be’.* The two quasi-statements 
in question are 

x is red (3) 
and 


x is black (4). 


Now whereas the statements listed in (1) and (2) are true or 
false, quasi-statements (3) and (4) are neither. We could leave 
matters at that, as most logicians do. Proceeding ahead, however, 
let us try to generalize the concept of truth (and falsehood) into 
some concept applicable both to statements and to quasi-statements. 

To pave the way for the said concept I shall introduce an 
auxiliary notion: the notion of a substitution-instance. A substi- 
tution-instance of a formula ¢ of L is any one of the statements 
that can be obtained from ¢ by replacing the free variables of ¢ 
by constants. The ten statements listed in (1), for example, are 
substitution-instances of quasi-statement (3); similarly, the ten 
statements listed in (2) are substitution-instances of quasi-state- 
ment (4). Since a statement contains no free variable, it is by defi- 
nition its one and only substitution-instance. 

Imagine now that I am faced with quasi-statement (3) and draw 
at random a constant from the set { say RE Bd ye }. 
What are, in vulgar parlance, the chances of my hitting upon a 
constant whose substitution for the variable ‘x’ in (3) would yield 
a true statement? Obviously six out of ten. Imagine next that 
I am faced with quasi-statement (4) and draw at random a con- 

4I borrow the term ‘quasi-statement’ from my Introduction to Deductive 


Logic (New York, 1955); other logicians use such terms as ‘open sentence,’ 
‘matrix,’ ‘sentential function,’ and so on. 
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stant from the same set { re a "a ‘ba’ }. What 
are the chances of my hitting upon a constant whose substitution 
for the variable ‘x’ in (4) would yield a true statement? Ob- 
viously four out of ten. 

Using these two results as a cue, I shall identify the proba- 
bility of a formula ¢ of L (be ¢ a statement or a quasi-statement) 
with the proportion of true statements among the substitution- 
instances of y; formally, 


probr(y) = pt rf{(Truth, the class of substitution-instances of ¢). 


When ¢ is a statement, it is its only substitution-instance and, 
hence, probr(¢y) will equal 1 if » is true, 0 if is false; probr is 
thus a generalization, as promised, of the classical concepts of truth 
and falsehood. When 9g, on the other hand, is a quasi-statement, 
then probr(¢y) will have a value lying somewhere in the interval 
[0, 1] ; proby thus enables us to calculate, not indeed the truth or 
falsehood, but the truth or falsehood promises of any quasi-state- 
ment » of L, and to compare, not indeed the truth or falsehood, 
but the truth or falsehood promises of any two quasi-statements 
gy and g’ of L. 

A first warning is in order. Let a language ZL contain an 
infinite number of constants; then every quasi-statement » of L 
will have an infinite number of substitution-instances. To de- 
termine the proportion of true statements among the substitution- 
instances of a given gy, we shall therefore have to order the said 
instances according to some serial scheme or other. Infinitely 
many such schemes are on hand, and the selection of one over all 
others is always somewhat arbitrary. A second warning is also 
in order. In the language L that I have studied so far, all the 
values of the variable ‘x’ were supplied with names. There exist 
other languages, however, in which some values of the variable 
‘x’ are not supplied with names or, worse yet, cannot be supplied 
with names. My definition of prob; would have to be revamped to 
suit such languages. I cannot spare time here for either problem. 

Let me, on concluding this section, introduce an abbreviation 
for the ratio 


probr(¢ and y)/probr(y), 
namely : 
condprobr(¢,y). 


The relation that condproby, the concept of conditional truth- 
probability, bears to prob; is studied below. 
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IT 


The distinction between full implication and partial implication 
is clear enough. Consider, for example, the following two pairs 
of statements: 


The first five marbles to be drawn from bag 


All the marbles in bag B are black (5), 
Pair one: 
B are black (6); 


and 


Ninety-five per cent of the marbles in bag 

B are black (7), 
The first five marbles to be drawn from bag 

B are black (8). 


Pair two: 


(5) fully implies (6) in the sense that (5) cannot be true without 
(6) being also true. (7), on the other hand, does not fully imply 
(8), since (7) could be true without (8) being also true. (7), 
however, lends some support to (8), more support, for instance, 
than the same statement without the opening ‘ninety-’ would, and 
hence may be said to partially imply (8). 

Keynes, Jeffreys, and, more recently, Carnap have attempted 
to construct a generalized implication-concept. All three of them 
translate 

The degree to which y implies » = p 
into 
The probability of » relative to y = p, 


and accordingly tailor their implication-concept after the classical 
concept of probability. Carnap, for one, tackles the problem in 
two different ways: definitionally in the Logical Foundations of 
Probability, axiomatically in The Continuum of Inductive Methods. 
The two approaches yield equivalent results, as Carnap estab- 
lishes in the latter book.® 

The Continuum, to which I shall restrict myself here, lays down 
a set of axioms with which to evaluate the probability, of » relative 
to y or, in my own notation: 


prob; (yy) ’ 


for any two statements » and y of a monadic quantificational 
calculus with identity. Of the said axioms I propose to retain 
only five, namely: 


5 The Continuum of Inductive Methods (Chicago, 1951), section 2. 
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: If g and g’ are logically equivalent, then prob;(9,y) = 
prob; (9’,y) ; 

A2: If y and y’ are logically equivalent, then prob;(9,y) = 
prob; (¢,y’) > 

A3: prob;( and y,x) = prob:(y,x) X prob;(y,x and ¢) ; 

A4: If x logically implies not(g and yw), then prob;(¢ or y,x) = 
prob;(¢,x) + prob; (y,x) > 

A5: 0S prob; (yy) < 1° 










I assume with Carnap that none of the evidence statements in 
A1-A5 is logically false. 

A1-A5 enjoy a special distinction. John G. Kemeny has shown, 
indeed, that if a betting system in which prob, serves as betting 
quotient is to be fair, then prob; must obey each one of Al—A5. 
His proof should dispel any of the suspicions recently cast over 
A3 and A4; both the Multiplication Law and the Special Addition 
Law are part and parcel of the concept of generalized implication. 
Kemeny has also shown, however, that if prob; obeys each one of 
A1-A5, then a betting system in which prob; serves as betting 
quotient must be fair.’ The notion of a fair betting system can 
therefore not be expected to back up any other prob;-axiom. Since 
no justification of the same order has been offered yet for Carnap’s 
remaining axioms or alternatives to them, I prefer to stick by 
A1-A5 alone. 

My explication of prob; is admittedly incomplete. A1—A5 
yield, however, the following two theorems: 





















If y logically implies ¢, then prob;(¢9,y) = 1, 

















and 
If y logically implies noty, then prob;(9,y) = 0, 





according to which prob; is, as promised, a generalization of the 
concept of implication. A1—A5 also yield the classical theorems 
on the hypergeometric, the binomial, and the normal distribu- 
tions, and hence enable us to calculate, under standard require- 
ments of randomness, the value of prob;(¢,y) for special pairs of 
y’s and y’s. 

Prob;, an offspring of the concept of degree of credibility, is 
less familiar than proby to mathematicians. A word may there- 
fore be in order on the cash-value of the former concept. To 
justify the Neyman-Pearson rules of inductive inference, appeal 






6 Ibid., p. 12. 
t Journal of Symbolic Logic, Vol. 20 (1955), pp. 263-273. 
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must be made to some probability theorems.* Contemporary sta- 
tisticians, wedded as they are to the frequency theory of proba- 
bility, use in this connection condproby-theorems or analogues 
thereof. They are accordingly led to condone only such inductive 
inferences as have a quasi-statement » for their conclusion. It is 
possible, however, to substitute ‘prob,’ for ‘condproby’ in the said 
theorems and construct a parallel machinery for handling such 
inductive inferences as have a statement y for their conclusion. 
It turns out indeed that when ¢ is a quasi-statement, y’ is a 
substitution-instance of y, and prob;(9’,y) has a value, then the 
value in question is equal to condprobr(¢y,y) (though usually dif- 
ferent from condprobs(9’,y), which, as we saw, equals 0 or 1). 
Now some of the inductive inferences that we carry out in everyday 
life and in science have a statement rather than a quasi-statement 
as their conclusion. I accordingly conclude that prob;, far from 
being an idle concept, may play a vital part in inductive logic. 
Proof of the above claims is too lengthy to:be included here.® 


III 


The temptation to subsume one of the two concepts prob; and 
prob; under the other is great. It must be resisted, however, if 
prob; is to qualify as a generalized implication-concept. 


One way of defining prob; in terms of probr immediately sug- 
gests itself, namely: 


prob; (¢,y) = Dt eondprobr(¢,y), 
or, more explicitly : 


prob; (¢,y) = prt probr(y and y)/probr(y). 


But imagine, on one hand, that y is false; then probr(y) will 
equal 0 and prob;(y,y) will have no value. Imagine, on the 
other hand, that y is true; then probr(y) will equal 1, probr(¢ 
and y) will equal probr(¢y), and prob:(9,y) will equal 1 if » is 
true, 0 if » is false. Both results are counterintuitive. A false 
statement y may meaningfully be said to imply some other state- 
ment y; as for a true statement y, it need not fully confirm any 
other true or fully infirm any other false statement 9. 

One way of defining probr in terms of prob; also suggests it- 
self. Let » in ‘prob;(y,y)’ be a quasi-statement as well as a 

8 The Neyman-Pearson rules of inductive inference are sketched in a forth- 
coming paper of mine, ‘‘On Inductive Inferences.’’ For a frequency-inspired 


account of the same rules, see Neyman’s First Course in Probability and 
Statistics, chapter five. 


9I establish the claims in question in my forthcoming Introduction to 
Inductive Logic. . 
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statement ; let y in ‘prob;(9,y)’ again be an arbitrary logical truth 
r, say: ‘Peter is sick or he isn’t’; let finally Al—A5 be so enlarged 
as to yield as a theorem: 


prob;(¢y,r) = rf(Truth, the class of substitution-instances of ¢). 


Then one could define probz(¢) as follows: 
probr(~) = pt prob; (¢,7). 


If, however, these three steps were taken, then the following 
theorem could easily be proved on the basis of Al—A5 alone: 


prob;(9,y) = probr(¢ and y)/probr(y), 


and prob; would no longer be acceptable as a generalized implica- 
tion-concept.?° 

Other contemplated definitions of prob; in terms of probg or 
vice-versa are open to the same objection; they cannot be gone 
into here. 


IV 


I intend in this last section to correlate my explication of the 
concept of probability with the views of Professors Veatch and 
Rollins on logical truth. Professor Veatch upholds the distinction , 
between logical truths of various orders; he also upholds the dis- 
tinction between logical and factual truths; he finally attributes to 
metalogical truths or second-order logical truths, as he calls them, 
both content and necessity of a sort. Professor Rollins wishes to 
retain the two distinctions that Professor Veatch champions; he 
disagrees, however, with Professor Veatch as to the content and 
necessity logical truths may boast of. 

Concerning the first distinction, let me note that all my proba- 
bility statements are second-order statements. When the concept 
of relative frequency is definable in the language L to which ¢ 
belongs, statements of the form ‘prob;z(¢y) = p’ can be translated 
into first-order statements; otherwise, they cannot. When » and 
y belong to such standard languages as the lower quantificational 
calculus or the upper one, statements of the form ‘prob;(9,y) = p’ 


10T, for one, even object to letting y in ‘prob,(¢,y)’ be a logical truth 
(any more, by the way, than a logical falsehood). It seems meaningless 
indeed to speak of the support a logical truth may offer to a hypothesis ¢, 
when ¢, as the possibility is left open here, may turn out to be a factual 
statement. In a recent article, ‘‘ Evidence logique et degré de confirmation,’’ 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain, Tome 52 (1954), pp. 619-625, I suggested 
assigning the value 0 to prob;(¢,7). The present procedure seems both 
simpler and more intuitive. Prob;(¢,7) plays a crucial and, to my mind, ob- 
jectionable part in Carnap’s work. 
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cannot be translated into first-order statements. These results may 
be welcome to Professor Veatch. 

As to the second distinction, I noted above that temptations to 
define prob; in terms of prob; or vice-versa should be resisted if 
prob; is to qualify as a generalized implication-concept. But to 
define proby in terms of prob; or vice-versa is to break the dis- 
tinction between logic and fact. Let indeed ‘probg(y) = p’ and 
‘prob;(9,y) = p’ be true; then ‘probr(y) = p’ will sometimes be 
logically true and sometimes be factually true, whereas ‘prob;(¢,~) 
= p’ will always be logically true. Temptations to break the dis- 
tinction between logic and fact should thus be resisted if prob; 
is to qualify as a generalized implication-concept. This result may 
again be welcome to Professor Veatch. 

As to the last point let me stress that for me logical truths have 
both content and necessity. First-order truths (for instance, my 
above ‘Peter is sick or he isn’t’) have content, even when they 
have no subject-matter, in that they exhibit the behavior of logical 
particles like ‘or’, ‘not’, ‘all’, and ‘is’. True, to exhibit the be- 
havior of the said particles is not to discourse about it, but I per- 
sonally would deny that a statement must be about something in 
order to have content (though, of course, a’ statement about some- 
thing automatically has content). Turning next to the second- 
order truths I have concerned myself with, probr-truths (be they 
logically or factually true) have content; they record indeed the 
chances of a quasi-statement or a statement being true if its free 
variables are arbitrarily replaced by constants. As for proby- 
truths, all of which are logically true, they also have content since 
they record the degree to which one statement implies another. 
The said chances and the said degree are for me real and, hence, 
statements about them have content. 

The question of necessity is a delicate one. I believe in con- 
ditional necessity. My axioms Al—A5, for example, are necessary 
in Kemeny’s sense that if a betting system in which prob, serves 
as betting quotient is to be fair, then prob; must obey Al-A5. As 
for my definition of proba, it may be justified by appeal to a probr- 
theorem and, hence, enjoys the same conditional necessity as Al—A5 
do. It follows indeed from A1—A5 that if C is a class and P a 
property, then the prob; of the hypothesis: 


An arbitrary member of C has P, 
relative to the evidence statement : 
The proportion of P’s in C=p, 


equals p. If clear as to the notion of conditional necessity, I am 
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quite unclear as to any notion of absolute necessity Professor 
Veatch may wish to uphold. 

On both scores, content and necessity, I am probably closer to 
Professor Rollins’ position than to Professor Veatch’s. 


Hvuaves LEBLANC 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


III. LOGIC AND DESCRIPTION 


I 


RE tautologies empty, vacuous, without content? If I am 
not so concerned as Professor Veatch and perhaps also Pro- 
fessor Leblanc to find a decisive answer to this interrogative, it is 
because, for one thing, I do not think that expressions like ‘empty,’ 
‘vacuous,’ ‘without content,’ ‘uninformative,’ and ‘saying nothing’ 
come to us with precise and unambiguous guides for their use. For 
another, it is because I doubt whether very many of the most 
fertile and valuable dicta in philosophy should be expected to be 
totally unmisleading for generations after their utterance. To me 
it seems unnecessary to seek decision on the above expressions in 
relation to most of the sample truths of logic which Veatch has 
considered ; for we can easily recall what it was that Wittgenstein, 
for example, intended when he declared that tautologies say 
nothing—or when he said, for instance, that I ‘‘know nothing about 
the weather when I know that it rains or does not rain.’’ The big 
idea in those days was to mark emphatically a useful distinction 
which had truly been violated by the Neo-Hegelians, and in other 
ways neglected also by writers like Spencer and Mill. If we now 
tend to be bothered by ‘contentless’ and ‘empty’ and the rest, 
we can go a long way by asking ourselves, ‘‘Contentless by what 
criterion of content?’’ or ‘‘Empty of what?’’? At once we can 
appreciate what a good step it was to say that I know nothing 
about the weather when I know that it rains or does not rain—not 
about it, at any rate, as a statement of the iron content of the Eiffel 
Tower is about the Eiffel Tower. 

I disagree with Veatch and perhaps also with Leblanc, then, in 
that I am very little worried about ‘content’ and the like. 

What does indeed worry me, however, is Veatch’s wish to say 
that if in a certain sense we can insist that even trivial truths of 
logic are about something (about logical particles), these truths are 
‘‘about things generally’’ and are cases of ‘‘general ontological 
principles.’’ In the first place, as already suggested, it seems that 
Veatch has let some imprecise or equivocal expressions behave in 
his paper as though they were precise and unequivocal. If this 
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were not so, how could he wish so strongly to say what he does 
wish to say? In the second place, I do not find cogent his argu- 
ment that the alternative to his view would be the paradox of 
treating truths of logic as not about anything in any sense, and 
hence of saying that on Strawson’s view even second-order state- 
ments of a logical sort are not second-order statements—and hence, 
also, of saying that analytic truths have no pertinence to logic 
whatever. None of this, I think, has he established. He has cited 
Strawson’s contention that, e.g., ‘Jones is not both over and under 
six feet tall’ is a disguised form of ‘The statement that Jones is 
over six feet tall is inconsistent with the statement that he is under 
six feet tall’. (Incidentally, Veatch has not quite recognized the 
purpose of this claim.) He has reasoned that, if the latter is a 
translation of the former and if the former has subject-matter- 
indifference, then the latter also has it, and is thus about nothing 
and is no statement. This, surely, is a mistake. For it is not 
claimed that disguise makes no difference in this particular way. 
The explicitly second-order statement does not have a new subject- 
matter-indifference which makes it topically neutral in respect even 
of logical constants; it has only the same topical neutrality as the 
original, namely as to bachelors or any other denotata whose label 
might be read for the same variable-symbol. 

But there is a third reason why I do not like Veatch’s sug- 
gestion that truths of logic (at least some of them) are ‘‘about 
things generally’’ and are instances of ‘‘general ontological prin- 
ciples.’’ And here I come to a method of philosophical criticism 
which has been highly valuable and which owes much to Wittgen- 
stein’s idiom and to the dictum that tautologies are empty or say 
nothing. The formulation of this method is the third of my rea- 
sons against Veatch, and I think it is a good reason. I do not call 
it a conclusive reason, of course, because I am not arguing that 
what we may loosely call the Wittgensteinian terminology is per- 
fect, or that there is never in a single context ample reason to 
reject implications which the method might seem to have. I am 
merely arguing that, as a tool in one’s philosophical kit, it is 
eminently useful and deserves a genial tolerance. Needless to say, 
my own formulation of the technique is not itself in terminology 
which can be blamed upon Wittgenstein. Nor do I think it neces- 
sary or even desirable to try a terminology which is highly codified. 


II 


The method of argument in question is often put tersely, ‘‘But 
how can you say that all S are P, when we do not know what it 
would be like for an S not to be P?”’ or ‘‘ How can you say that no 
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S are P when we do not know what it would be like for an S to 
be P?’’ Commonly also, accessory remarks are offered like the 
following: ‘‘Nothing could count as a P (or as a non-P)’’; ‘‘No 
conceivable S could be a P (or a non-P)’’; ‘‘We have no criterion 
for an S being a P (or a non-P)’’; and ‘‘There is not a use for 
‘P’ (or ‘non-P’) in respect of S.’’ Sometimes, too, it is said that 
a given doctrine is nothing but a tautology, or nothing but a dis- 
guised tautology, or nothing but a tautology in an implicitly recom- 
mended alteration of accepted usage, the merit of which can, at 
best, be to alter for good or ill our linguistic tools, not to chisel out 
a hitherto-undiscovered truth by the use of familiar tools in fa- 
miliar ways. 

The class of philosophical doctrines against which the argu- 
ment has been used includes: (1) ‘‘Every empirical statement 
(other than a bare sense-datum report at any rate) is only prob- 
able in its truth or falsity,’’ (2) ‘‘Every empirical statement is 
only weakly or inconclusively verifiable,’’ (3) ‘‘ All perceptual 
judgments may be mistaken,’’ (4) ‘‘Every empirical statement is 
about the future,’’ (5) ‘‘Every inductive inference is really lack- 
ing in justification,’’ (6) ‘‘ All deductive arguments are question- 
begging,’’ (7) ‘‘Every statement about another person’s thoughts, 
feelings, wishes or sensations is really a claim about his behavior,’’ 
(8) ‘‘Every statement about one’s own thoughts, feelings, wishes 
or sensations is really a statement about one’s own behavior,’’ (9) 
‘‘Every event has a cause,’’ (10) ‘‘Every human action is really 
selfish,’’ (11) ‘‘Every choice or decision is wholly predetermined’’ 
(or ‘‘None is free’’), (12) ‘‘Nothing is permanent,’’ (13) 
‘‘Nothing changes really,’’ (14) ‘‘ All phenomena are phenomena 
of matter,’’ (15) ‘‘All phenomena are phenomena of mind,’’ and 
(16) ‘‘ All things are events.’’ Doctrines slightly different in form 
but comparable in nature have also been subjected to the same type 
of criticism—for example, ‘‘God is necessarily good.’’ 

What we need, for an exposition of the method, is some in- 
stances of its use in greater detail, and then a sketch of certain 
principles discernible in those instances. 

Start with the doctrine that all empirical statements (apart 
from the controversial exception of sense-datum reports) are only 
weakly verifiable. Against this it has been argued by several 
writers that we do not know what it would be like—could be like— 
for an empirical statement to be strongly or conclusively verified, 
since for bare sense-datum reports themselves there can be no ques- 
tion of a testing process, any more than for a truth or falsity of 
logic (in the relevant sense of ‘test’). Thus to maintain the above 
doctrine is to write a worthless check as a reminder of part of the 
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logic of checkwriting—or else, perhaps, to make some genuine claim 
in language which conceals it. 

Consider next perceptual judgments—empirical statements 
made on the grounds of one’s own listening, looking, tasting, touch- 
ing, or the like, or one’s at least seeming to oneself to be doing any 
of these things. Against the doctrine that perhaps all perceptual 
judgments are mistaken or deluded, it has been argued that as we 
should normally understand ‘mistaken’ or ‘deluded’ in this case, 
we do not know what it would be like to find each and every 
perceptual judgment to be so; on the contrary we know what it is 
like, and has been like, to find of some that they were or are not 
mistaken or deluded. And it’s not just that here we have a mis- 
labeled predicate or description which has wandered out of bounds, 
but rather that perceptual judgments are the only conceivable 
region for the predicate which must be intended, and it must 
therefore pick out some of them from others. So here we have (as 
one might go on to say in sympathy with the method) nothing so 
innocent as a disguised tautology. Instead it is a mixture of 
equivocation, tautology, and implicit self-contradiction. 

Against the doctrine that every event has a cause (or is wholly 
caused, if you prefer), it has been argued that we do not know 
what it would be like to find that an event was not wholly caused; 
we have no criterion for finding, either certainly or on any clear 
inductive or probable grounds, that it is not, nor again that it is. 
Hence the supposed predicate, in this categorical application, is a 
pseudo-predicate, perhaps only a heuristically useful fiction. It 
does not describe the world in a testable way. In its generic 
pseudo-use, it draws no contrast. 

Against the doctrine that all choices or decisions are wholly 
determined causally and are unfree, so that we are only in a legal 
or Pickwickian sense the responsible authors of our actions, it has 
been argued that if this were to be true it would have to be sig- 
nificant, but that its truth would require a bogus use of ‘wholly 
caused’ or ‘unfree’—bogus, because, given the way the doctrine is | 
maintained, we could not then conceive of an action being other 
than wholly caused and unfree, and the expressions ‘wholly caused’ 
and ‘unfree’ would become empty locutions without a criterion, and 
would cease to draw a contrast between some choices and decisions 
(or some actions) and others. And here again we should have a 
doctrine in which, unless its content is highly disguised, there is not 
just tautology, but a jumble of equivocation, tautology, and at least 
implicit self-contradiction. 

It is not difficult to remind ourselves, from these instances, how 
the method goes in the case of the other doctrines listed above. 
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This sort of argument has met with puzzlement, with hostility, 
and with warm gratitude. The question now is, what, logically 
speaking, is this type of argument? What principles are discern- 
ible in it? 

I suggest that there are four principles or rules or elements in 
the technique, and these are as follows: 

(1) First, and prior to the others, there is what I shall call the 
‘‘simple’’ or ‘‘non-contextual’’ principle of contrast. This is the 
principle that a predicate or description has a conceivable class 
which it and its complement divide between them. Whether that 
total class has (or has had) actually existing members, is not impor- 
tant except for the cases in which we could not otherwise explain 
our command of the predicate or its complement. What is required 
is that for every predicate there be a total class of conceivable 
items, such that the predicate shall label a proper subclass of it, 
as shall also its complement. Again it is not required that every 
predicate have merely one description as an alternative to it. 
(For example, ‘colonel’, ‘red’, ‘square,’ and ‘having a name start- 
ing with ‘z’’ express authentic predicates as normally taken.) 
Yet every predicate or description can be viewed as having a 
single complement: P being the predicate, all descriptions alter- 
native to it within a type for which we can significantly ask of 
every item ‘‘Is it a P?’’ may be grouped under non-P. (Concern- 
ing different senses of ‘not’, I shall speak later on.) Graphically, 
the simple requirement of contrast may be put thus: every predi- 
cate is tied to a partition which cuts a total class and cuts it 
between what is by definition labeled by the predicate, and what is 
labeled by its complement. I shall speak of the total class as the 
‘‘definitional class’’ for that predicate as well as its complement, 
and I shall simply say that the respective labeling is ‘‘by defini- 
tion’’ or ‘‘by supposal.’’ 

The simple or non-contextual principle is of use especially in 
considering single-predicate pronouncements, like that of the 
policeman blowing his whistle, or the gesture of an immigration 
official when one is showing a passport, or the call of an umpire, or | 
the ery ‘‘Fire!’’ If a policeman’s whistle were always blowing, 
and there were no conceivable situation in which it were not, how 
could it be a signal? This, I take it, is the reasoning. 

But normally we use predicate-symbols in sentences. For the 
case of universal subject-predicate sentences expressing statements 
(these are adequate for our purposes here) there appear to be at 
least three further principles, which I shall list as the second, 
third, and fourth. 

(2) The second principle may be called the contextual re- 
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quirement of non-contradiction. Given a sentence of the form ‘S 
is...’ or ‘All S are... .’, where S is a predicate and the sentence 
is to be completed by ‘P’, predicate P must not introduce a con- 
tradiction. That is, the P-subclass of P’s total definitional class 
must not (by supposal or definition) exclude the S-subclass of 
S’s definitional class. Or, in the case of a traditional E statement 
instead, the P-subclass must not (by supposal) iclude or be 
included in the S-subclass. This second principle is not very con- 
troversial, for no one would say that a self-contradiction is sig- 
nificant or meaningful in the usual sense that one is permitted by 
logic seriously to ask of it, ‘‘Is it true?’’ It couldn’t possibly be. 

(3) The third principle in the technique, however, would more 
readily seem controversial. It is the requirement of non-tautology. 
In the case of an A statement, the P-subclass shall not (by sup- 
posal) include the S-subclass, and in the case of an E statement 
it shall not exclude it. This requirement is reminiscent of Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus and of the writings of Schlick, in which tautolo- 
gies are said not to have meaning, even though they are not self- 
contradictory nonsense nor utter nonsense. 

(4) The fourth principle may be called the requirement of 
relevance. In the case of an A or E statement, the whole defini- 
tional classes for S and P respectively shall not exclude each other 
(by supposal). This rules out a candidate like ‘‘Middle C has 
corners’’ from the class of significant sentences. 

What the three latter or ‘‘contextual’’ principles suggest is 
that the negative ‘not’ has a variation of sense in these three 
statements: (1) ‘Squares are not cornered’, (2) ‘Circles are not 
cornered’, and (3) ‘Middle C is not cornered’. For each of these 
statements is different in the principle it violates. Still, because 
the denial of a self-contradiction is a tautology, there is a link be- 
tween the uses of ‘not’ in (1) and (2), which does not hold be- 
tween either of these and the use of ‘not’ in (3). The‘ denial of 
(3) is perhaps best regarded as of the same type as (3) itself, and 
not as a tautology, though it may serve as a reminder of one. 
Although one cannot seriously ask ‘‘Do squares have corners?”’ 
or again ‘‘Do circles have corners?,’’ there is a far worse difficulty 
in trying seriously to ask ‘‘Does middle C have corners?’’ To 
the latter, the answer could neither be contingent nor a tautology 
nor a straightforward self-contradiction. 

We could sum up a large part of what is contained in all four 
requirements by saying that a genuine predicate or description does 
both a ruling out and a ruling in, and when it is appropriate to a 
type of conceivable thing already under consideration—e.g., when 
it is not prevented by definition from performing this function— 
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it is used to make an assertion which is contingent upon more than 
merely its own logic and that of any concepts combined with it. 

I now wish to consider some rather natural objections which 
might be brought against the method. 

First as to the first principle, of simple contrast. It is clear 
that according to this principle a word like ‘everything’ would 
not be accepted as a genuine description. Indeed, it follows from 
the principle that in general no expression verbally introduced 
by the mere device of making it cover both subclasses for a total 
definitional class of a genuine description, need be acceptable it- 
self; for it would need also to label a proper subclass of a defini- 
tional class of its own. And are the consequences tolerable? 
More specifically: (1) Do we not understand a word like ‘every- 
thing’? (2) Is it not possible that we should understand other 
words introduced not as drawing a contrast but merely as covering 
both sides of one already drawn? (3) Indeed, how would we be 
able to understand the prior contrast itself if we did not have the 
concept of the total definitional class for it—and hence how could 
we use amy description if we did not have in our heads a complete 
Tree of Porphyry and thus a genuine descriptive concept for 
‘everything’? 

These questions are not easy to answer, but neither are they 
easy to gloat over as though the principle were mistaken. It seems 
absurd to think we must all have in our minds a full Porphyric 
Tree. (At least it seems absurd if we consult actual and con- 
ventionally correct practice in responses to probings for such a 
Tree, and if also we free ourselves from the notion that correct and 
understood linguistic practice must be precisely and fully formaliz- 
able without indecision.) It seems, moreover, that if we tend to 
think a genuine predicate can be introduced merely for the whole 
of a prior definitional class, and not with a class cut by itself, 
we are generalizing unwarrantably from cases in which we come to 
recognize a cut already set up in the usage of other persons, and 
from cases, on the other hand, in which we are actually deciding on 
a contrast while thinking we are recognizing it. Is it really the 
case, after all, that without a definitional class of its own to cut, a 
bracket label for two complementary descriptions is itself a genuine 
description? The answer is, I suspect, that such a label is only 
shorthand for a disjunction of those others. It lacks one feature 
possessed by most labels, and herein is a lot in favor of saying, 
in most contexts, that it is not a genuine description. 

Is the word ‘everything’ perhaps an exception? I think not. 
Personally, I am obliged to say that I do not know what is meant 
by the word except in a context which provides it with at least an 
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implicit rider—‘everything which ...’ or ‘everything that... .’ 
Even if it has an unqualified or absolute use (which I myself do 
not grasp), it may still be as a sort of second-order expression, 
functioning to rule out any description as subject to predication by 
some given description. ‘Everything fluctuates’ would in this 
absolute role mean ‘we can find no description ‘D’ such that it is 
true to say that D does not fluctuate’. (Complementary reasoning 
would apply to ‘nothing’.) 

Objection might also be brought against the contextual 
principle, as I have specified it, of non-contradiction. Is a 
self-contradiction meaningless? I.e., is it more useful in gen- 
eral to say that it is (for obvious reasons), or to say that it is 
not (since it is not like pure garble or jabberwocky)? I sug- 
gest that this question is a waste of time, since on the one hand 
the utility of most principles of criticism, anyway, is not a matter 
of a final, neat decision, but rather a matter of discretion in par- 
ticular cases. What we are obliged to remark, however, is that to 
espouse this principle as though there were no contextual discretion 
about it, is to be pedantic. 

Next, against the principle of non-tautology, it may be urged 
that there is a lot of reason to call tautologies meaningful, since 
certainly they are not like either jabberwocky or self-contradictions. 
Clearly they are true; and a true statement has to be a case of 
significance. If one wished to adhere rigidly to the principle, how- 
ever, one would normally be emphasizing the difference between 
empirical or contingent statements, and tautologies, as well as the 
negative link between tautologies and self-contradictions. And in 
this there is no harm if it is done in the right contexts. Yet here 
again we must regard the question as one not of hard-and-fast 
correctness, but of judiciousness. 

As for the principle of relevance, the objection would. center, 
I think, upon the mandate that we distinguish rigidly the ‘not’ in 
‘Middle C is not cornered’ from the ‘not’s’ in ‘Squares are not 
cornered’ and ‘Circles are not cornered’—and all of these from the 
‘not’ in ‘The shape of that table is not cornered’. Again, it seems, 
we have a question of judiciousness. 

In general, I would suggest that the four principles are im- 
portant, not as though objections could not be brought against 
them as strict rules, but in the sense that they represent discoveries 
about our use of predicates—discoveries for some contexts, and 
cautions for others. They have their ‘‘points.’’ Although there is 
many a philosophical issue which is not settled by them—at any 
rate by a one-stage application of, the sort illustrated earlier in this 
paper—at least they always illuminate, and for almost all of the 
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tougher issues, they force a radical reformulation which in turn 
makes the issue more determinate. Anyone who does not see the 
point of each of the four principles is, I think, philosophically 
poorer than he will be when he does. The specified technique of 
philosophical criticism, of which these seem to be the main prin- 
ciples, is one which has cast a flood of light on many problems, and 
it is a flood of light which we cannot do without. 


III 


It is in this manner, then, that I urge my third and main reason 
against Veatch’s characterizing any truths of logic as being ‘‘ about 
things generally’’ or as being instances of ‘‘general ontological 
principles.’’ There is enough utility in the method of non-vacuous 
contrast to lead us to ask Veatch, ‘‘How could any description of 
existences or realities in general be a genuine description? How 
would we know one when we found one?’’ And, remember, this 
is a question of genuine description, ‘‘about’’ things in the way 
most descriptions are. 

It may seem natural to reply, ‘‘The method holds of all concetv- 
able things, and Veatch is concerned with existing things; thus 
he can, after all, countenance general descriptions applying to all 
existing things.’’ But it is vital to note that Veatch has himself 
destroyed the possibility of this answer. If the truths of logic 
are characterized as being about existence, there is no longer the 
distinction which would be required between the two. And even if 
it were reintroduced, how would we learn to use descriptions which 
held of all things we encountered? Would these descriptions be 
what we usually call ‘descriptions’? 

I would not object passionately to saying with Veatch (under 
careful qualification) that in an wnusual sense the truths of logic 
are ‘descriptive’ of all existence, or ‘about’ it. But note how apt 
to mislead ! 

Nor would I object passionately to saying that truths of logic 
are about fictions of the mind, or about entia rationis—except that 
I really do not see how this is very useful as a dictum after all its 
mischief is restricted by qualifications. 

It puzzles me that both Veatch and Leblanc should regard a 
word like ‘contentful’—if they do—as an important epithet. Is 
content like happiness in the heart or bread in the pantry? . What, 
really, is at issue when ‘content’ is? 

C. D. Rouuins 
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SYMPOSIUM 
NATURAL LAW 


I. HUMAN PURPOSE AND NATURAL LAW 


T is difficult to achieve effective communication in any discussion 
of a term that bears as many meanings as does ‘‘natural law.’’ 
An adequate semantic analysis of this term would not only have 
to discriminate among such distinct meanings as can be discerned, 
but would have also to undertake something much more difficult, 
that is, to trace the complicated overlappings among these mean- 
ings that make them appear to have some sort of family resem- 
blance. Such an analysis would not advance the purposes of this 
paper, for the problem I wish to present relates to a fundamental 
insight of ontology of the sort that may indeed be presupposed in 
the process of definition, but can scarcely be advanced by it. 

It may help to avoid misunderstanding if I state briefly what 
I am not attempting to do in this paper. I am not, in any usual 
sense, advancing a ‘‘theory of natural law.’’ I do not bring with 
me any code of nature. I do not hold myself open to deal with 
problems of casuistry, to say how ‘‘my concept of natural law’’ 
would solve this or that case. My concern is primarily to present 
a problem, and only incidentally and imperfectly to suggest a 
solution for it. The problem to which I address myself is one 
with which most theories of natural law attempt to deal, however 
clumsily. It is a problem that positivism commonly treats as 
simply non-existent. 

The problem I have in mind is that which arises when we at- 
tempt to reconcile the now generally accepted dichotomy of fact 
and value with a purposive interpretation of human. behavior. 
For it is my thesis that when we accept the full consequences that 
flow from a view which treats human action as goal-directed, the 
relation between fact and value assumes an aspect entirely different 
from that implied in the alleged ‘‘truism’’ that from what is 
nothing whatever follows as to what ought to be. Let me il- 
lustrate. 

I see at a distance a boy who holds in his hand a small, gray, 
roundish object. He seems to be contemplating this object in- 
tently. After a period of hesitation, he places the object care- 
fully between his palms and repeatedly presses on it. He then 
relaxes his grip, holds the object loosely in his left hand, and 
begins to look about him on the ground. He apparently finds what 
he wants, for he bends over and picks up a stick. This he uses 
for a while to prod or push against the object: He then throws 
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the stick away and bends over to strike the object several times 
against a rock. Shortly he gives up this activity and walks about 
as if undecided what to do next. Suddenly he begins to gather 
sticks together, arranges them on the ground in a pile, lights a 
match to them, places the object in the fire, and then stands off in 
an attitude of expectancy. 

Now it is obvious that something happens to this account, a 
sudden accretion of meaning occurs, when we learn that the boy 
was throughout trying to open a clam. Without this clue I 
could not interpret what I observed, retain accurately in memory 
the shape of the events that occurred, or give to another a really 
coherent account of what happened. 

A former age would have said quite simply that this clue of 
purpose was necessary to ‘‘understand’’ what was happening. 
Let us, however, define ‘‘understanding’’ in terms consonant with 
modern conceptions of scientific method, that is, let us consider 
that we have ‘‘understanding’’ when we are able to control and 
predict events. It is obvious that any chance I might have of 
controlling the boy’s actions—by diverting him into a new line 
of activity, for example—would depend in large measure on my 
knowing what he was trying to do. In a similar manner, if at any 
stage I was able to predict what he would do next—for example, 
if I had guessed correctly what he would do after he had gathered 
the sticks together—it would be because I had discerned, in 
general terms at least, the purpose he was pursuing. 

Now it can be demonstrated, I believe, that in any interpreta- 
tion of events which treats what is observed as purposive, fact and 
value merge. In such a case the view that value is something 
foreign to a purely factual account—something projected by the 
observer on the thing observed—simply will not stand scrutiny. If 
I can predict that the boy’s attempt to open the clam by pressing it 
between his hands will soon be given up, it is because I know that 
this is not a ‘‘good’’ way to open clams; judged in the light of the 
boy’s purpose it lacks ‘‘value.’’ Here the structure of the events 
as they unroll—the reality of what happens through time—con- 
tains an element of value, so that we can say: ‘‘This is bad, it 
will not last’’; ‘‘This is good, we may expect it to continue.’’ 

It will be objected at this point, I am sure, that this whole 
demonstration rests on the most transparent of fallacies. It will 
be said that a ‘‘value’’ element is no more intrinsic to the facts 
I have recounted than it would be, let us say, if I were to observe 
a five-foot ladder leaning against a fifteen-foot wall. Certainly 
this state of affairs, as related, suggests nothing like a value judg- 
ment, yet I can say of it, ‘‘This is bad,’’ if I assume that someone 
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of normal stature plans to use the ladder to scale the wall, and tf 
I provisionally accept his purpose as a valid one. The only dif- 
ference between this case and my previous illustration, it will 
be said, is that as we watch the boy with the clam, the observation 
of the physical events, the perception of the boy’s purpose, and 
our provisional acceptance of that purpose as a standard for 
valuing what occurs, all proceed contemporaneously, so that what 
is in principle distinct is here blended, thus creating an illusion 
that fact and value have somehow merged. That they remain dis- 
tinct even when we are observing the results of purposive action 
is made clear by the illustration of the ladder and the wall. 

This argument ignores the fact that when we are dealing with 
purposive action projected through time, the structure that we ob- 
serve, recall, and report lies not in any instantaneous state of 
affairs, but in a course of happening, which can be understood only 
if we participate in a process of evaluation by which the bad is 
rejected and the good retained.’ If I look over the shoulder of a 
mathematician working on a problem beyond my comprehension, 
I cannot predict or control what he will do, nor will I be able to 
give more than a trivial account of what I have observed. In such 
a case, as in that of the boy and the clam, the ‘‘fact’’ of the event 
can be understood only by one sufficiently capable of evaluation 
to know what is happening when a good thing is embraced or a 
bad one rejected. If any of my illustrations produces an ‘‘il- 
lusion’’ it is that of the ladder leaning against the wall, where an 
interruption in purposive action leaves a deposit in the form of a 
temporary collocation of physical objects we can talk about with- 
out importing into it any greater purposive element than is in- 
trinsic to all language. 

At this point it will be argued, I am sure, that my observations 
confuse the question of ultimate value with that of selecting the 
most effective means for realizing an immediate purpose. It may 
be true, it will be said, that to understand and describe purposive 
action we have to participate vicariously in an act of valuation, 
but any such valuation is necessarily relative to what Dewey 
called the ‘‘end-in-view.’’ That there are good and bad ways of 
opening clams leaves untouched the question whether opening 
clams is itself an activity entitled to be called good. 

But is it true that a course of purposive action can be under- 
stood simply by perceiving at any given moment of time whatever 
immediate purpose is then being pursued? Shall we treat the 
shift from one purpose to another as a kind of miracle, neither 
requiring nor permitting any participation by the observer in the 
evaluation that produced the shift? 
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In my now sadly overworked molluscoidal illustration I de- 
scribed a case where a series of apparently discrete acts were 
directed toward what I called a single purpose. Actually it would 
have been better, even in that simple case, to speak, not of a 
purpose, but of a congeries of related purposes. ‘‘Opening a 
clam’’ by pressing on it is obviously something different from the 
‘‘opening’’ that might result from prying. But suppose a still 
greater shift in the direction of the boy’s activities. He is told, 
for example, that there is an aquarium nearby where he can ob- 
serve clams feeding and digging in the sand as they would in 
their native habitat. He drops his clam and runs to look at the 
aquarium. Shall we say that there has now been a complete 
break in the continuity of his actions, or shall we say that he has 
merely hit on a better means of satisfying what was his true 
purpose throughout? Other shifts in the boy’s activities might 
be imagined, such as putting down the clam and turning to an 
encyclopedia, where before reaching the C’s he becomes entranced 
with an article on astronomy. The essential point I am trying 
to convey is that to understand a course of action of any com- 
plexity a single ‘‘purpose’’ does not suffice. If I understand 
what the boy is doing it is because of our shared human nature, 
a nature that in both of us is at all times incomplete and in process 
of development. 

Any single human purpose—whether expressed in actions or 
words—is an incomplete thing when severed from the total system 
of which it forms a part. The meaning of any given purpose is 
always controlled by latent purposes in interaction with it. This 
is beautifully illustrated in an example of Wittgenstein’s: 


Someone says to me: ‘‘Show the children a game.’’ I teach them 
gaming with dice, and the other says, ‘‘I didn’t mean that sort of game.’’ 
Must the exclusion of the game with dice have come before his mind when 
he gave me the order? 1 


Any view which claims a large power to ascribe to words or 
human actions a meaning innocent of evaluation will do well to 
ponder this example. 

The dilemma we confront when we attempt to apply the fact- 
value dichotomy to human purpose may be restated in terms of the 
means-end relation. To anyone who reflects on moral issues two 
lines of thought will open up with respect to means and ends, each 
carrying with it the quality of self-evidence. On the one hand, it 
seems clear that the selection of an apt means for the realization of 
a given end is an activity engaging man’s reasoning faculties 


1 Philosophical Investigations (1953), p. 33. 
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and his capacity for accurate analysis and observation. The other 
line of thought leads, with equal persuasiveness, to the conclusion 
that this activity must have a terminal point and that the end 
ultimately pursued cannot be determined by analysis or observa- 
tion, but must in some manner or other be projected upon events. 
These two lines of thought can co-exist peacefully so long as they 
are not applied to any process of decision. When that happens 
the distinction that holds them apart disappears and their latent 
conflict becomes manifest. For when we are confronted with the 
necessity of making an actual decision about a course of action, 
means and ends no longer arrange themselves in tandem fashion, 
but move in circles of interaction. 

We are thus faced with a dilemma like that presented by the 
wave and corpuscular theories of light in physics,—two views, 
each of which seems valid when taken in isolation, prove impossible 
to combine. In ethics, unfortunately, this conflict manifests itself 
precisely at the only point where theory makes any difference in 
human affairs. 

I do not pretend to be able to remove the difficulties presented 
by this problem. I suggest that part of the trouble lies with 
language. The forms of language, particularly that of subject, 
verb, and predicate, are well suited to describe action unilaterally 
projected, but are an awkward instrument for dealing with inter- 
action. The words we use to describe mental activity may also 
confuse the issue. The term ‘‘reasoning’’ seems apt when applied 
to the process of selecting the most effective means for realizing 
an accepted end, but inappropriate for describing the process by 
which, through reflection and contemplation, we make up our minds 
‘‘what we really want,’’ though in practice the two processes go 
forward in interaction and both engage the higher nervous centers. 

No doubt the true source of the difficulty lies deeper. The 
means-end problem is simply an outcropping of the deeper mystery 
of life itself. Living matter is distinguished by the fact that it 
combines two qualities that do not appear together in inanimate 
matter: directiveness and adaptability. In the obscure interaction 
of these two qualities lies the source of our difficulties with the 
means-end problem. Perhaps the mystery that attaches to the 
formation of ends is only a particular expression of that which 
surrounds all biological phenomena which seem to project them- 
selves from within the organism. We see no cause for wonder 
when an animal takes cover to escape the cold, but feel we have 
witnessed a near-miracle when another animal responds to the same 
stimulus by growing longer hair,—though we would be hard put 
to it to explain why the one phenomenon seems so commonplace, 
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the other so mysterious. Perhaps in the case of the animal that 
grows a thicker coat to meet the winter our difficulty arises from 
the fact that the familiar means-end relationship seems lacking, so 
that an end appears to realize itself directly. Our minds feel 
comfortable, in other words, when we are dealing with the means- 
end relation, but become uneasy when we attempt to understand 
the members of this relationship in isolation from one another. 

If these meager suggestions have any value at all it will be 
in helping to identify the problem, not in providing a solution for 
it. Indeed, I believe the issue we now confront is not that of 
solving the problem, but of deciding how we should comport our- 
selves in the absence of a solution. 

One answer to this predicament is by now thoroughly familiar. 
In its most extreme form it runs somewhat as follows: The validity 
of human ends and ‘‘values’’ is not a matter for reasoned demon- 
stration. While the selection of an apt means has the quality 
of an intellectual undertaking, a means without an end is a mon- 
strosity. Until we have selected an end by some fiat of the will, 
any discussion of means is therefore futile. Every means-end 
problem is unique. If it were not, this would imply that the 
formation of ends was itself a lawful process, subject to rational 
cognition, which, it is assumed, cannot be the case. 

From the same human predicament, an opposing school of 
thought extracts the opposite conclusion. Since in the process 
of decision means and ends interact, it is impossible to assign in 
advance precise limits to the role of reason. Let us therefore push 
our understanding as far as it will take us into the obscure area 
where means and ends interact; let us seek collectively to discover 
as much agreement in this area as the nature of the case permits. 

This view asserts the reality of a process that may be called 
the collaborative articulation of shared purposes. Through the 
centuries it has been—in spite of all of its extravagances and dog- 
matisms—the school of natural law that has kept alive faith in that 
process. Is the faith justified ? 

I believe we have much evidence that it is. In the affairs of 
daily life, we all know from personal experience that in moments 
of crisis consultation with a friend will often help us to understand 
what we really want. It does not make much difference whether 
our adviser tells us, in effect, ‘‘Look carefully to your means,”’ 
or ‘‘Consider carefully your end.’’ The effect of the advice is in 
either case to initiate a process of reflection and consultation that 
may change our whole understanding of ourselves. The rapport 
needed to make such a consultation profitable is obviously difficult 
to achieve and it may seem, therefore, that collaboration on such @ 
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personal level is without relevance to the larger issues of law and 
ethics. 

Yet I think that in the history of the common law we have an 
example which teaches how a social institution may derive its 
integrity and vitality from the same spirit of consultation as that 
which animates the discussion of two friends sharing a problem 
together. The common law is not the work of any one judge, but 
of many, collaborating through time. In the course of its history 
the implementation of its rules has been improved and refined. 
At the same time, the rules themselves have often been revised to 
make possible an effective implementation of them. Though the 
common law is said to be built on precedent, there is no controlling 
verbal formulation of the meaning of any particular precedent. 
What the court said in a former case is always subject to reinter- 
pretation as new situations arise. The scope of the precedent is 
determined not only in the light of the end-in-view pursued by the 
court that decided it, but in the light of ends then out of view 
because not ‘stirred into active consciousness by the facts of the 
case being decided. The problem posed by Wittgenstein’s example 
of the children’s game is so familiar to the common law as hardly 
to seem novel at all. And, except for occasional lapses into literal- 
ism, its response has always been, ‘‘No, he did not mean that kind 
of game.”’ | 

What I have called the collaborative articulation of shared 
purposes is also illustrated, I believe, on a much homelier plane, 
familiar to everyone. I refer to the problem of giving an adequate 
definition for everyday words. In modern discussions of semantics 
it is a commonplace to assert that the lexicographer is merely an 
observer and recorder of usage. This is nonsense. We all know 
that developing a good definition for a familiar word is hard 
intellectual labor. If one will take a common word like ‘‘stove’’ 
or ‘‘money’’ and compare his own offhand definition with that 
given in a good dictionary, he may learn, to be sure, that usages 
exist which he overlooked or which were unfamiliar to him. But 
what he will chiefly discover is how miserably his own definition 
failed to articulate clearly the purposive core of the word, which 
he ‘‘knew’’ as well as anyone, but was unable on short notice to 
bring to adequate formulation. A good lexicographer not only 
knows more about usage than you and I, but his skill in analysis 
may enable him to predict, more successfully than we could, how 
we ourselves will use the word in contexts we have not yet con- 
fronted. 

The modern rejection of any notion that men may by pooling 
their intellectual resources come to understand better what their 
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true purposes are is revealed in the scorn that generally greets 
essays carrying such titles as, ‘‘What is Art?’’ Of course much 
that is pretentious and empty appears under such titles, but the 
modern rejection does not rest on the quality of the offerings, being 
grounded rather on principle. It is said that any such title invites 
a confusion of fact and value and serves generally as a cover for 
a fraudulent intent to pass off the subjective opinion of the author 
about what art ought to be for a description of what it is in fact,— 
as if it were possible to describe a major area of human striving 
without participation in that striving and as if that participation 
could be otherwise than creative! If the objection is more rad- 
ically phrased so that it could not be removed by changing the title 
to read, ‘‘What I Think Art Ought to Be,’’ then what is really 
- being rejected is the reality of what I have called the collaborative 
articulation of shared purposes. 

That rejection makes itself most tragically felt today, I believe, 
in our failure to carry on the work of former generations in 
analysing and discussing what may be called the forms of social 
order. I use that term broadly to include rules, procedures, and 
institutions,—all the ways, in short, in which the relations of 
human beings to one another are subjected to a formal ordering, 
whether by consent, habit, or command. As I use the term it cuts 
across law, politics, economics, sociology, and ethics, and even in- 
cludes systems of play. Thus, contract, adjudication, the ma- 
jority principle, and the three-strike, four-ball rule are all forms 
of socia] order. 

These forms are generally viewed only in their most obvious 
aspect, that is, as means to the realization of human ends. But 
they are also themselves ends, in two closely related senses. They 
are ends in the sense that, although we make them, they help to 
make us what we are, man’s dependence on society being what it is. 
Any particular economic system not only serves to satisfy an- 
tecedent wants, but also generates its own peculiar pattern of 
human wants. Secondly, any form of social order contains, as it 
were, its own internal morality. Thus, we may judge football 
by an external standard and say, ‘‘Football is a good game,’’ but 
we may also judge it by standards drawn from its own internal 
requirements and say, ‘‘Football will become impossible if this 
sort of thing is allowed to go on.’? We may appraise adjudication 
as a means of settling disputes and compare it with alternative 
methods of accomplishing the same object. We may also analyse 
its intrinsic demands and recognize that any attempt to combine 
the functions of judge and mediator represents a dangerous 
undertaking. Finally, we may agree with Proverbs that, ‘‘The 
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lot causeth contentions to cease, and parteth between the mighty,”’ 
though we may regret that the wisdom of Solomon was not ap- 
plied to define more precisely for us the kinds of contentions that 
are most suited for disposition by a casting of lots. At the same 
time, deliberate resort to chance as a form of social order makes 
its own technical demands if it is to be in fact what it purports to 
be. 

These remarks may be taken to indicate an interest in practical 
problems of economics, law, and politics, rather than any concern 1 
for ethical theory. I believe, however, that the forms of social i 
order cast their shadows across ethical discussions which contain 
no explicit reference to them. Thus we may find the ideal of 
voluntary settlement (contract), or the informed judgment of a 
disinterested third party (adjudication), or the majority principle 
serving as tacit premises in discussions that seem remote from any- / 
thing like the technical problems of social organization. \ 

The issues I have tried to suggest in these concluding remarks 
range from the most trival to the most crucial that human beings ie 
ean face. These issues were once in active discussion and dispute. ay 
We are still living with the, resolutions former generations found 
for them. It is difficult to see how the interrupted work of these | 
generations can be resumed until we have reacquired some measure I 
of sympathy for the essential aims of the school of natural law. | 

Lon L. FULLER 
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Science, and the Philosophy of Science Association will jointly 
sponsor a symposium commemorating the 100th anniversay of the 
birth of Sigmund Freud and a symposium on measurement. These 
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meetings will be held on December 27, 29, and 30 in the Hotel 
Governor Clinton in New York City. The programs of the meet- 
ings are as follows: 


CoMMEMORATION OF THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 
oF SIGMUND FREUD 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:00 A.M. THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WoRK OF FREUD 
(symposium ) 
Ernst Kris: ‘‘Freud in the History of Science.”’ 
Herbert Marcuse: ‘‘The Indictment of Western Phi- 
losophy in Freudian Theory.”’ 
Philip Rieff: ‘‘Freud’s Science and the Exercise of 
Self-Consciousness.”’ 
Comments by John A. Irving and James G. Miller. 
Chairman: Lawrence Kubie 


Symposium ON MEASUREMENT 
SaturDay, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. 1. MEASUREMENT IN THE PHysICAL SCIENCES 
A. Pap: ‘‘Are Physical Magnitudes Operationally 
Definable?’’ 
J. L. McKnight: ‘‘The Quantum Theoretical Concept 
of Measurement.’’ 
P. Caws: ‘‘Definition and Measurement in Physics.’’ 
Chairman: Henry Margenau 
2:00 P.M. 2. MEASUREMENT IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Chairman: Paul Lazarsfeld 
7:00 P.M. 3. MEASUREMENT IN THE VALUE SCIENCES 
Chairman: Donald Davidson 


Sunpay, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M. 4. Format Aspects oF MEASUREMENT 
Chairman: Philip Ratoosh 
2:00 P.M. 5. GenerAL ASPECTS OF MEASUREMENT 
E. J. Gumbel: ‘‘Measurement of Rare Events.’’ 
C. West Churchman: ‘‘The Components of Measure- 
ment.’’ 
Paul Kircher: ‘‘Measurements and Managerial De- 
cisions. ’’ 
- Chairman: Sebastian B. Littauer 
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NEW BOOKS 


ABELOos, Marcet: Les Métamorphoses. Paris: Armand Colin, 
1956. 208 p. (Collection Armand Colin, Section de Biologie. 
N° 312.) 

THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. PROCEED- 
Ines. Vol. XXX. Thirtieth Annual Meeting, April 3 and 4, 
1956. The Role of Philosophy in the Catholic Inberal College. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of the Secretary of the Association, 
The Catholic University of America [1956]. 247 p. $3.50. 

Bibliography of Philosophy; a Quarterly Bullet. II-3—July- 
September 1955. Paris: J. Vrin, 1956. Pp. 167-264. (Inter- 
national Institute of Philosophy.) 

Briere, O., 8.J.: Fifty Years of Chinese Philosophy, 1898-1950. 
-Tr. from the French by Laurence G. Thompson. Preface by 
E. R. Hughes. London: Allen & Unwin [1956]. 159 p. (Dis- 
tributed by Macmillan, New York. $4.75.) 

Coomaraswamy, ANANDA K.: Christian and Oriental Philosophy of 
Art (formerly titled Why Exhibit Works of Art). New York: 
Dover Publications [1956]. 146 p. (T878.) $1.25. 

DostToEvskKI, Fyopor: The Grand Inquisitor on the Nature of Man. 
Tr. by Constance Garnett, with an Introduction by William 
Hubben. New York: Liberal Arts Press [1956]. 47 p. (The 
Library of Liberal Arts, No. 63.) $0.40. 

EHRLICH, WALTER: Ethik. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1956. 140 
p. DM 12.50. 

Ferm, VERGILIUS, ed.: Encyclopedia of Morals. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library [1956]. x, 682 p. (Midcentury Reference 
Library.) $10.00. 

Festucmre, A. J.. O. P.: Epicurus and His Gods (Epicure et ses 
Dieux). Tr. by C. W. Chilton. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1956. xiii, 100 p. $2.25. 

Ficute, JOHANN GoTTuieB: The Vocation of Man. Ed. with an 
introduction by Roderick M. Chisholm. New York: Liberal 
Arts Press [1956]. xx, 154 p. (The Library of Liberal Arts, 
No. 50.) $0.75. 

GiTTLER, JosEePH B., ed.: Understanding Minority Groups. Con- 
tributors: John Collier, Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, Joseph B. 
Gittler, Theodore H. Haas, Oscar. Handlin, John LaFarge, S. J., 
Wayne A. R. Leys, Ira de A. Reid, Clarence Senior, Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas. New York: John Wiley; London: Chapman 
& Hall [1956]. xii, 139 p. $3.25, 
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GuARDINI, Romano: The End of the Modern World; a Search for 
Orientation. Tr. by Joseph Theman and Herbert Burke. Ed. 
with an Introduction by Frederick D. Wilhelmsen. New York: 
Sheed & Ward [1956]. 133 p. $2.75. 

Harsison, E. Harris: The Christian Scholar in the Age of the 
Reformation. New York: Scribner [1956]. ix, 177 p. $3.00. 

KIERKEGAARD, SGREN: The Prayers of Kierkegaard. Ed. and with 
a New Interpretation of His Life and Thought by Perry D. 
LeFevre. Univ. of Chicago Press [1956]. ix, 245 p. $3.50. 

Kuusack, WiuLIAM: Wilhelm Dilthey’s Philosophy of History. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1956. x, 118 p. (Columbia 
Studies in the Social Sciences, ed. by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. No. 592.) $3.00. 

Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science. Vol. I. The 
Foundations of Science and the Concepts of Psychology and 
Psychoanalysis. Ed. by Herbert Feigl and Michael Scriven 
for the Minnesota Center for Philosophy of Science. Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press [1956]. xiv, 346 p. $5.00. 

Munro, THomas: Art Education, Its Philosophy and Psychology ; 
Selected Essays. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1956. xvi, 
387 p. $5.00. 


SmmArD, Emiue: La nature et la portée de la méthode scientifique ; 
exposé et textes choisis de philosophte des sciences. Préface 
de Mgr Alphonse-Marie Parent, P. A. Québec: Les Presses 
Universitaires Laval; Paris: J. Vrin, 1956. 408 p. 

Spinoza, BarucH: How to Improve Your Mind. With Biographi- 
cal Notes by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Wisdom Library, 
a Division of Philosophical Library [1956]. 90 p. $0.95. 

Suter, Rurus: A Gallery of Scientists. New York: Vantage Press 
[c1955]. 132 p. $3.00. 


The Upanishads: Aitareya and Brihadéranyaka. Tr. from the 
Sanskrit with detailed Introductions and with Notes and Ex- 
planations based on the Commentary of Sri Sankaracharya, the 
great Eighth-century Philosopher and Saint of India, by Swami 
Nikhilananda. Vol. III. New York: Harper [1956]. xi, 392 
p. $6.00. | 

VoEGELIN, Eric: Order and History. Vol. One. Israel and Reve- 
lation. [Baton Rouge]: Louisiana State Univ. Press [1956]. 
xxv, 533 p. $7.50. 

Wuson, Joun: Language & the Pursuit of Truth. Cambridge: 


University Press; [New York: Cambridge Univ. Press] 1956. 
$1.75. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Fellowships with stipend of $2000 to $3500 will be awarded for 
1957-58 to candidates for the doctorate in the Program in Ameri- 
can Studies at the University of Minnesota. Applicants must hold 
a degree or degrees in one of the humanities, in one of the social 
sciences, or in American civilization. 

No services will be required of fellows; they will devote their 
entire time to study and research. In determining the stipend 
of each fellow, the committee of award will consider such factors 
as the extent of his graduate study and his financial obligations. 

Applications close March 1, 1957; awards will be announced 
April 15, 1957. 

There will be available to fellows and other graduate students 
not only the curriculum provided by the Program in American 
Studies and the participating departments in the social sciences 
and the humanities, but additional resources supported by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. These include 
visiting professors and special courses during the regular academic 
year and both summer terms, lectures and concerts, and a faculty 
research seminar in American civilization. 

Additional information and forms for applying for fellowships 
may be had from the Program in American Studies, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
{t is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
issues contain : 





VOLUME LI 







No. 17. August 16, 1956. 
Re-defining Moral Judgments. Danreu Kapina. 
Reasoning in Moral Matters. THomas E. Parton. 






No. 18. August 30, 1956. 
Facts, Values, and Moral Solipsism.. JoHN BELOFF. 
The Limits of Utility. Ropert REIn’.. 
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No. 19. September 13, 1956. 
Lewis and the Theory of Truth. Brunia K. MiMep. 












No. 20. September 27, 1956. 


Philosophy of Science and the Revival of Classical Ontology. | 
FREDERICK Sontag. i 

| 

Notations on G.°H. Mead’s Principle of Sociality with Special 
Reference to Transformations. Frank M. Doan. 








No. 21. October 11, 1956. 
On Quality. James K. FEemieman. 


The Moral and the Axiological ‘‘Ought’’—An Attempt at a Dis- 
tinction. Daya. 
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Wilhelm Dilthey’s 
Philosophy of History 


WILLIAM KLUBACK. A vital and intelligent survey 
of Dilthey’s work and an assessment of his contribution 
to the history of thought. While philosophers such as 
Croce and Ortega y Gasset have derived much of their 
thought from Dilthey, and the importance of his con- 
tribution to German existentialist philosophy is known, 
his profound formulation of the essential nature of history 
has until now been generally neglected. Elucidating the 
whole of Dilthey’s thought, Dr. Kluback here presents 
Dilthey’s wide views of history, literature, and culture 
in a philosophic frame and shows how he affected all 
later thought in these fields. $3.00 


Rousseau— 


Totalitarian or Liberal? 


JOHN W. CHAPMAN. What is Rousseau’s theory of 
human nature? What is his theory of the state? Is 
the latter consistent with the former? Is each theory 
consistent or inconsistent with liberalism? In this im- 
portant, systematic analysis of Rousseau’s theories of 
man and the state, the author searches for a unified and 
logical connection between the theories, examines the 
relationship of Rousseau’s thought to the ideologies of 
modern totalitarians and of liberals, and critically ex- 
amines Rousseau’s contributions to the doctrines of 
modern liberalism. $3.25 
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